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Storer and Lindsay’s Elementary Manual 
of Chemistry. 


By F. H. Storer, Harvard University, and W. 
B. Lindsay, Dickinson College. Cloth, 
453 pages. Just issued. $1.20. 


A revision and rewriting of Prof. 
W’. R. Nichols’s abridgment of 
Elliot and Storer’s well known 
Elementary Manual of Chemistry, 
bringing it into accord with the 
present state of chemical science. 
By the experimental and inductive 
method, students are made ac- 
quainted, through their own perceptive faculties, with the main facts| 
and principles of chemistry, by a process not unlike that by which 
these facts and principles were first established. 





The directions 
given are sufficient to enable the student to make the experiments 
himself; cuts and diagrams are introduced wherever necessary, and 
in an Appendix is instruction on chemical manipulation. 

Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. Correspon- 


dence with reference to examination and introduction, cordially in 





vited. Descriptive circular is ready and will be sent free. 


Newest Books 


American System of Vesstent Wetttes 


Six Numbers. Per doz. - $1.0 
Butler’s School English 75 
Cooley’s Laboratory Studies in Chemistry 50 
Davies's (Van Amringe’s) hn nme 

Mensuration and Tables - 1.00 
Eclectic English Classics—latest additions : 

Macaulay’s Essay on Milton’ - - 20 
Milton’s L’ Allegro, ll Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas, 2 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer-Night’s Dream 2 
Fundenberg’ s First Lessons in menting -  .] 
Same, Teachers’ Edition - 0 


Guerber’s Myths ef Greece and Rome 


Harper and Burgess’s inGuettve Seytics 
in English Grammar - 


Kellogg’s Second Sook of Phystoloey and 
Hygiene - - 


Maxwell’s First Beok in English 
Metcalf’s Knglish Grammar 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra 


Report of the Committee of Wen: on Secon- 
dary School Studies 


Rebinseon’s New Intellectual Arithmetic - 


Small and Vincent’s peeenennes to the 
Study of Society 


1.50 


40 


| Spencerian Copy Beoks, Revised 


Business Series, Nos. 8, 9, 10 and 11, per doz. - 


Storer and Lindsay’s Saeseutney Manual 
of Chemistry 


White's School Management 
Willis’s Practical Flora 


1.20 
1.00 
1.50 





Books sent prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of ‘prices—no extra charge for delivery. 
Price-Lists, Circulars, and Bulletin of New 
300ks, free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Three Notable Books Just Published. 











PRACTICAL PEDA . 





Waymarks for Teachers. 


PATRIOT! I THE H 


APP’ 
Elementary Course in Biology. By Prof. J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M. 


Higher Algebra. By Georce Littey, A.M. 





IN PRESS. 





Teachers cannot do better than examine our text-books. indorsed by ex; 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
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By SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor Prim. Schools, Minneapolis. 


A stimulating, suggestive, /fve book. Progressive methods with outline lessons and specimen work. 


Ls. 
Beacon Lights of Patriotism. By HENRY B. CARRINGTON, U.S.A., LL.D. 


Patriotic poetry and prose of all ages and peoples. Unique—unrivaled for school reading and declamation. 
A capital guide in the study of living organisms, based on practical experiments with plants and animals. 


Elements of Physics. 
A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. Part II. By Prof. Atrrep A. Bennett. 


educators everywhere. 
Send for Catalogues and Educational Bulletin, mailed free, Correspondence invited and carefully answered, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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Int. price, $1. 
Intro. price, 72 cents. 


Intro. price, 60 cents. 


By Prof. S. P. Meaps. 
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Send for our 300-page illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


Microscopes & 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


CHEMICAL anD PHYSICAL x 
APPARATUS and CHEMICALS 


& Accessories—Bacteriological Supplies 





of every Description. 


We solicit your correspondene. 


RICHARDS & CO., Limited. 





CHICAGO: 
112-114 Lake Street. 





CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS 
—AND— 
DEALERS, 


628 Arch St., 
PHILACELPHIA 





- Catalogues mailed 

on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AMEND, 


~ 205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) Facrory 4’>p WaREROOMS 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. 








Established 1871. 











ALPHA CRAYONS 


CHICAGO 
ERASERS ....... 


NATIONAL 
BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 





CATALOGUE UPON 
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SERIES MAPS 


KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 


NEW NATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 





GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 








315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 





UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


J FUT AVE., NEW YORK 
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and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light tnterchangeshie, 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments 

Views of World’s Fair, Art, Scripture and ey | subjects for Profit- 
able Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. 


J.B. COLT & CO., i irstite street chicago Hi 








 KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
AKD SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


SUPPLIES. East lérn STResr, 


New York. 





Frick’s Automatic Electric 
Program Clocks. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Send for full information regarding their success- 

ful use in 
PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 
MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 
for ring ELEVATORS, Etc. 

Any number of programs are automatically given in 
sny number of departments whether the departments 

are all in one or a number of buildings. 

All Classes of Complete + ree PLANTS 

INSTALLE 


Satisfactory results = ie 


FRED FRICK, M’fr., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lock Box 81. 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroli Saws, Cir: 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL, 









The Densmore, ‘The World's Greatest 


Typewriter.” 


Lightest touch 
which means 
least fatigue. 


» With fewer 
2 parts than 
others at- 
tains more 
ends. 





The _ material 
and workmanship insure durability. 


Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon- 
ials from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway,'N. Y. 


Flags 


G. W. SIMMONS & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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EST FACILITIES me Fos su teach all de 
B oan teenie on anted. N.Y. 


partments. 
EpvcanionaL an > fast Ninth St. "x. "* 





JH STERBROOK ) amas 


<a B33. 





Standard School Numbers. 
333,444, 128 


». 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


STEER 2s EP ESNTSS.j ASTERBROOK STEGL PEN CO., 26 Jobe St, 0 
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fectly new, yet exceptionally low in cost. 


tzation Prices” 
upon request, 


by return mail. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
NUMEROUS WORLD'S FAIR AWARDS. 


Standard Scientific Instruments. 


Because of the necessity for a complete reorganization of our business we have 
decided to offer remarkable inducements in STANDARD SCIENTIFIC APPAR- 
ATUS of every description, at prices much /ower than ever touched before ! 
Science teachers and other intending purchasers will benefit themselves by 
writing us immediately, to secure apparatus for the Fall term that is fer- 


State exactly what instruments are wanted and receive our “‘ Reorgan 
Catalogue of any particular Dept. free 


SPECIAL SALE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS, 


QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1014 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
116 Fulton Street. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 934 Woodiawn av 


CHICACO 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
ARGES NO ‘ADVANCE. REGIS- 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU © OTRATION FEE. Postage only; dué 


depends on actual results. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Positions Filled. First 
year salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 
sé AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY occurred in our school and must be filled 
at once.” Scores of such letters come 
to us through the months of July, August and September. Do not miss these opportuni- 


ties of securing a satisfactory position. Hand Kook free. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
EVERETT O. FISK & 
MPANY. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, co 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
7o Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Saas 
106 Wabash Av: enue, Chicago, ML; 131 Third Street, Portland, 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can.: 1204 South Spring Screet’ Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room ©, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO 
> q " 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 











sters the Best Teachers. 

















Boston and 
Chicago. 





Business Offices: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 21! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 


Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school far and teachers ts invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates. Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register mow, Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 


ERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, te nag and 
one Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools ‘carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor, aoth St., New Yor«x City. 

















NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau, lace more 
teachers in Minnesota than all “Meher agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our hew catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreieu Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it ae — 
is something, but if it 

that is asked to recommend 


An Agency 


of vacancies and 
tells you about them 








a teacher and recommends Porommen For larger sala or of location, address 
you, that is more. Ours ds Teachers’ ae A ion, 6034 Woodlawn 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. | Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





Homes are Happy 
and Children Healthy 


that use our 
WHITE ENAMEL 


LINED FoLpING 
Barua Tus. 








CLEAN, 
INVITING, 
LUXURIOUS. 


STANDARD SIZES. 
The Popular Idea is to 

Heat the Water 

at the Bath. 


*«* Mosely ”’ 
Water Heater 


FOR STATIONARY TUBS, THE SAME AS 
WITH OUR FOLDING TUBS. 


Send 2c. for Illustrated Catalogue 
showing 18 styles of Tubs, Im- 
proved WaterHeaters, etc. 
MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO. 
“M’’ 161 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


RIVERSIDE, 
Ca. 


Gas, Gasoline or Oil Burners 


New York:  Prrrssvron, BosTox : 
7 W. 14th St. 88 Diamond St. 325 Wasbgn St. 








14 KARAT 


an Ge GOLD PLATE 


OUT and send it to us 
wih a. AY and address and we 
will send you this watch b: 

fo ination. nies 
For & Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you think it 
y our sample 


express 


this. offer will not appear 
again. 


THE WATIONAL MF6. 
& IMPORTING CO., 


IJSE BARNES’ INK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 








vs BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
next orton nen ee 
Bohool, College & J ——— = EL Ls 
\Price and Terms Free. le paper 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


— AND CHOCOLATES 


=, On this Continent, have received 








AWARDS 
on all their Goods at the 


CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPO: EXPOSITION. 


aed Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 











THE SCHOOL oun aps.” 
FURNITURE TRUST 


says it was organized in the interest of the people 

There is 
something 
venerable 
about that 
remark. 
Query: What 
is there in it 
for the peo- 
ple. 





When in 
f 


niture, etc., 
don’t forget 
the Haney 
> | ScHoor Fur- 

NITURE Co. 
GET IN THE 
HABIT of 
writing for 
catalogues 


R. M. TRUAX, 


63 Fifth Ave., Cor. 13th St., NEW YORK, 

















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303g, 


404, GO4E.F., 


35/, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





OUR CATALOGUE®... 


Is a handy thing to have. When you need anything in 
school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 


2 


what the best costs. We will not handle an article that 


we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 
plan. No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 


tion. No order is too large for our facilities. 


The catalogue is free. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. oz finn ave... 








HEADQUARTERS © beettan, little & Oo. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIE 


56 READE STREET, N. Y. 








Remington “Typewriter. 


ACCURACY IN SPELLING, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, ETC., HABIT- 
UAL NEATNESS OF WORK, CLOSE OBSERVATION, AND THE USE 
OF TERSE AND VIGOROUS LANGUAGE ARE PROMOTED BY 
THE WRITING MACHINE BETTER THAN BY ANY OTHER MEANS. 





The Simplicity of Design and Excellence of Construction of the Rem- 
ington make it unrivaled for use in the Schoolroom. 





Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


cating with advertisers. 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is Without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘“‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





J. M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. ~ 





AT THE 
HEAD 
TO STAY~—™ 


HERE are good points in many 

typewriters, but for Ease of Op- 
eration, Permanency of Align- 
ment, Simplicity of Construc- 
tion, Wearing Qualities and 
Adjustability for Wear, the 
BEST by large odds is the 


CALIGRAPH 


TYPEWRITER 


Tuere 1s None OTHER So Goon. 


Descriptive 
Catalogue of 
Caligraphs and 
Typewriter 
Supplies will be 
sent on 
request. 


The American Writing Machine on, 


HARTFORD, CONN,, U. S. A. 
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OST of the schools of this broad country are 
M now entering upon a new year of work. More 
than thirteen millions of children, it is esti- 
mated, will be gathered there to be taught. What bene- 
fits will this vast army derive from the school? Will 
their lives be made better and happier? Will they in 
the new year be brought nearer to the goal of noble man- 
hood and womanhood? Hereisa great interest at stake. 
Are the teachers prepared for the task of their education ? 
Will they devote all their energies to the study of the 
child and his educational needs, and search for and apply 
the best means of advancing his physical, intellectual, 
and moralinterests? The American people expect much 
of the schools and they havea right to demand that their 
children shall receive the best education possible. Let 
the teachers fulfil these expectations, as far as lies in 
their power. Let them band together in small clubs 
for conferences on the improvement of the school, for 
the study of children, and the history, principles, meth- 
ods and civics of education, and for the much needed 
mutual encouragement. The school has been estab- 
lished for the benefit of the children, and not merely to 
give employment to persons desirous of teaching, as 
some seem to think. It hasaclaim to the best ener- 
gies of the teachers. Happy the school that is taught 
by a man or woman whose highest ambition it is to 
make the pupils happy and to lead them into and in the 
service of the good and beautiful. 


> 


The old truth that there isa great difference between 
knowing a thing and teaching it to another was very 
strikingly illustrated in one of the summer schools. A 
distinguished scientist who had been invited to speak 
on the teaching of mathematics, laid out a course of 
mathematics for the whole school period devoted to 
this branch, covering about six years, from 8 to 14 in the 
child’s age. If his suggestions were put into practice 
in the schools about two-thirds of the child’s time would 
have to be filled with geometry, arithmetic, and alge- 
bra. This would be a heavy diet for a mind whose 
greatest joy lies in the intercourse with objects, living 
and inanimate. But it is not surprising to be treated 
to absurdities by theorists who have neither pedago- 
gical insight nor practical school-room experience. 
Those who want to teach, and particularly those who 
want to tell others what and how to teach, must be ob- 
servers of children and specialists in the theory and art 
of educating them. 

ee 

A good deal of talk is wasted upon the subject of 
unification of studies by people who know little or 
nothing about the psychological laws on which it rests. 
A few days ago a superintendent was heard deriding 


the attempts to bring the different branches of the 
curriculum into closer relation to each other. He de- 
clared: “If you drag science into arithmetic and 
arithmetic into science, neither of these branches will 
be well taught.” He, like many others, seems to think 
that the mind of the child is a sort of cabinet file with 
pigeon holes for every conceivable study. A few hours 
reading up on the subject of apperception will help to 
remove some of the cobwebs. The mind is a unit and 
has the need of relating one experience to another. 
The child who sees an elephant for the first time, and 
is told the animal’s name will say perhaps that it looks 
like “a horsie with a big, big nose.” Not till the new 
experience has linked itself to a previous one can he 
grasp the idea. His way of classifying things may not 
be scientific, but then it shows at least that he feels the 
need of classifying, of grouping, of unifying ideas. 
Knowing this, the teacher will be on his guard to show 
the relation between new ideas to older ones in order 
to avoid the forming of wrong associations of thoughts. 
This, however, can be done in no more effectual way than 
by so unifying the different branches that reference from 
one to the other becomes easy. The study of the doc- 
trine of unification is a most fruitful one for the teacher 
who wishes to teach in the light of modern educational 


thought. 
a 


Teachers and parents are apt to forget that children 
are very sensitive. No considerate person would say 
to another, “ You are a mean, spiteful thing,” if under 
the impression of not having been treated as kindly as 
might have been expected.. Yet many will sometimes 
call a little girl who in her “joy of being alive,” says 
something that to her appears very funny ‘‘ You silly 
goose.” Unkind words of this sort should not be 
heard in any school-room. Corporal punishment, even, 
undesirable so it is, is less obnoxious. Bodily pain is 
easily forgotten, but “shaming” hurts the soul. A few 
years ago a German newspaper reported that a boy had 
committed suicide because his teacher had called him 
“a thief” for appropriating an apple belonging to an- 
other boy. Jean Paul Richter, who probably under- 
stood the child better than any other of the great 
educational writers, said: What is to be followed asa 
rule of prudence, yea of justice, toward grown-up people, 
should be much more observed towards children ; 
namely, that one should never judgingly declare, for 
instance, ‘ You are a liar,’ or even ‘ You are a bad boy,’ 
instead of saying, ‘ You have told an untruth,’ or, ‘ You 
have done wrong.’” Children usually feel when they 
have committed a fault without being told. If itis 
necessary to say something the wrong should not be 
made greater than it was. Never brand the culprit 
with an opprobrious name. Teachers will do well to 
make this their rule for the new year, yes and for alj 
time. 
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‘When School Begins.” 


By CaRo.ineE B. LERow. 


With the opening of the school year a great host of 
little children will find themselves for the first time im- 
prisoned within four walls, for soit will practically seem 
to the small people who until that time have had the full 
freedom of the house, the yard, the doorsteps, and the 
street. 

It is fair te assume that to the majority of them the 
new experience will not be a welcome one, nor will they 
readily adapt themselves to the new environment. It 
will not be strange if they are uneasy, finding them- 
selves compelled to sit still for many hours a day where 
formerly they were in constant motion, following out at 
will their own devices and desires. 

In addition to the physical confinement and restraint 
to which they must submit is the mental drill to which 
they must be subjected, and the mental effort they are 
for the first time in their little lives required to make. 
It is surely hot strange that these unaccostumed and 
irksome physical and mental conditions should cause 
discomfort, disorder, perhaps downright irritability and 
disobedience. 

That the children have rights which their elders are 
bound to respect, isa comparatively latter-day doctrine, 
but it has fortunately forced itself into recognition to 
the mutual gain of the children and their elders, and it 
is particularly desirable that this great truth should be 
constantly kept in mind by the teacher during the first 
days and weeks of the child’s school life, for his enjoy- 
ment of it and the progress he makes therein will largely 
depend upon the first impressions received. 

Children are human beings—little animals, if you 
please—before they become pupils, and the animal in- 
stincts are the strongest which they possess. Among 
these nothing is stronger than the desire for liberty, 
that freedom of motion to which they have been accus- 
tomed from the hour of their birth till the hour when 
they enter the primary school. The restlessness and 
disorder,— disobedience, possibly—which is the natural 
result of the new confinement, is largely, often wholly, 
a physical matter, and may be persisted in, uncon- 
sciously, notwithstanding the teacher's protests and the 
child’s efforts. 

The little eyes will rove, the little limbs will wriggle, 
the little tongue will find it hard to keep silence, and all 
this may, in spite of appearances, be perfectly compati- 
ble with a desire on the part of the pupil to obey and 
please his teacher. Many of his movements are entirely 
automatic and unconscious. He is wholly acreature of 
impulse, and one in whom impulse has not yet been re- 
strained or directed. His curiosity, and very often his 
sociability, are active, and his intelligence is not suffi- 
ciently developed to enable him to realize why he should 
not indulge both to any extent and in any direction 
which seemeth unto him good. ‘There is nothing in all 
this to indicate that the offending child is wilful or 
wicked. It is but a natural and to-be-expected expres- 
sion of his real, untrained self, and in many cases the 
children most troublesome and most difficult to manage 
during these first days are those of the greatest individ- 
uality and strength of character. 

We say that “ education begins in the primary school ” 
—and must continue to say it until an enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment causes it to begin in the kindergarten,— 
and we need to realize the truth of the words we repeat 
so glibly. It has not begun,—it is but beginning ; 
nothing has been done, everything remains to be ac- 
complished. The child is not only to be started on his 
educational career but taught how to start; not only 
required to sit still, keep quiet, and pay attention, but 
shown how to do these apparently very simple things; 
not only expected to study, learn, and recite, but taught 
the way in which all this work must be done. 

Here then is the opportunity for the intelligence, the 
power, the self-control of the teacher to supplement the 
ignorance, the weakness, the wandering of the child. 
Infinite patience and forbearance should characterize 
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the attitude of the instructor duringthisinterval. The 
child should also be allowed time in which to get used 
to things,—his surroundings, his companions, his 
teacher,—before being required to say things and todo 
things. It is during this significant and vital transition 
period in the life of the future man and woman whose 
little feet may perhaps hardly touch the school-room 
floor, that the most complete test can be made of a 
teacher’s skill and wisdom. 


, 
Normal Methods. 


The methods of Pestalozzi were explained here by 
Horace Mann who visited Europe purposely to study 
them as exemplified in the German schools, for, it must 
be remembered the German teachers appreciated the 
discoveries of Pestalozzi ; at one time seventeen came 
for a three years’ course. But he saw that normal 
schools were needed—schools where a length of time 
could be spent in learning the Pestalozzian methods. 
The methods employed in the normal schools were so 
essentially different from the methods in the schools 
that the term “normal methods” was given to distin- 
guish them. 

Normal methods are of course widely diffused now, 
but fifty and even forty years ago they were novel and 
created more talk than the New Education methods of 
the present time. The main body of the teachers when 
the normal graduate came out, and practiced the 
methods he had learned, tried to laugh them down, but 
they would stay. There was a solid reason for them ; 
the normal graduate could see that his pupils were af- 
fected by these methods as the pupils under the old 
methods were not. They showed an interest in learning, 
the parents were strongly in favor of them, so that no- 
thing remained for the “old timers’ but to adopt them 
as best they could. 

The normal methods were a pedagogical heritage 
from Stanz, Burgdorf, and Yverdon. They had not 
come to America direct. They were copies of methods 
employed in German and English schools where the 
Pestalozzian ideas had been adopted. It is a pity 
that graduates were not told that the methods em- 
ployed in the normal school were intended to be as 
exact copies of the methods employed by the fwiss 
teacher. When the kindergarten was brought to this 
country the methods were charged directly to Freebel, 
they were and are called “ Froebelian methods.” But 
Pestalozzi was little recognized in the methods adopted 
in the normal schools; in fact, many graduates have 
left and are leaving normal schools without having 
heard there was such a man as Pestalozzi! But the 
fact remains that the normal methods that made such 
stir from 1845 to 1855 were the methods of Pestalozzi. 
It may be added that the “ New Education methods” 
that so worried the routinists from 1875 to 1890 were 
based on the methods of Freebel. 


- 
Some Questions 


FrRoM THE EXAMINATION OF SENIORS, New YorK Nor- 
MAL COLLEGE, May, 1894. 


1. What is meant by “a growing science of educa- 
tion?” Give present indications of its growth. 

2. Write a quotation or give a leading thought on ed- 
ucation from Rabelais, Montaigne, Comenius, Locke, 
Rousseau, and Freebel. 

3. Write a brief history of Pestalozzi’s life. What 
leading educational principles are illustrated in “ Leon- 
ard and Gertrude” ? 

4. How would you teach little children to read? 
What would you include in a series of reading books? 

5. How would you begin to teach geography? Indi- 
cate very briefly the lines you would follow. 
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The World Do Move. 


The remarkable facility with which journals and men 
recede from wrong positions and retain all their com- 
placency is often highly amusing. It isa common thing 
for the tardily converted one to claim that he has stood 
in the same spot, but the world has moved toward him. 
This, however, is not true religion, which says from its 
heart, “ Yesterday I was wRoNG—to-day I see it.” 


Some years ago an educational light shot athwart 
our American sky which some of us were as quick to 
recognize as was Sir Walter Scott to perceive the genius 
of Byron. Learned men had sat in their studies and 
written profound essays on education, and scholarly 
superintendents had addressed respectful audiences of 
teachers with words of unquestionable wisdom. Yet 
the grind went on, unmitigated by all this respectable 
effort. Here and there, where a born teacher fell into 
exceptional surroundings, children lived and grew at 
school. But the great mass of teachers listened with 
more awe than understanding to the learned platitudes 
of the masters, and utterly failed to see any connection 
between philosophy and teaching. What these people 
wanted was to be shown theory in practice. Many were 
ready to respond with enthusiasm to the first spark 
which should be struck off by the union of historic dis- 
covery with their own fresh instinct of educational law. 


In short, this land was athirst for a great school 
leader. 


Col. Francis W. Parker was one of those born teach- 
ers who, with greater or less degrees of individuality 
and daring, were carving out ways for themselves here 
and there. His individuality was so powerful and his 
daring so great that he began to be heard of. Capable 
of immense enthusiasm, convinced alike by his contact 
with childhood as its teacher,and by his increasing knowl- 
edge of what the wise had thought out before him that 
he was on the road to truth, he made a noise about it, 
without waiting to be “finished.” God help him! had 
he waited to be “ finished” he would not have begun 
the leadership of teachers to this day ; and as most of 
the active school leaders of this generation have drawn 
from his daring and enthusiasm, directly or indirectly, 
much of their inspiration (to say nothing of their audi- 
ences, whom he has, directly or indirectly, taught to lis- 
ten) it isn’t hard to guess where we should have been 
“at” without him, It is a generous estimate to say that 
the average teaching level of this country would have 
made about one-third the rise it has during the past fif- 
teen years. 

The response to Col. Parker’s teachings was electric. 
Those who had failed to rouse teachers where he im- 
mediately (and without waiting to be “finished ’”’) suc- 
ceeded were astonished and, we may presume from their 
slowness to recognize his value, not a little indignant 
at the spectacle. But the spectacle went on and on ; 
despite the shrugging of Bostonian shoulders, the rocket 
proved a star and the star is now seen from both hemi- 
spheres. 


Compelled, at last, to register this star, the slow-eyed 
educational astronomer turns his telescope upon it and 
discovers this : 


**Colonel Parker is at his best. In the very nature of the case he has 
been in the past both overestimated and underestimated. It is fair to him 
to say that the underestimation has been wholly due to the overestimation. 
Could he have been judged by what he was and by the work he was doing 
at any time in the past twenty years, he would have been ranked much higher 
than he has been. His friends in their devotion claimed for him relatively 
and absolutely more than was just or judicious. In consequence those who 
visited his school or listened to his addresses, failing to find the ideal, failed 
also to accept the real, All this has changed; the former claims are no 
longer made for the man or his work, and in consequence its genuine super- 
iority—and there is genuine superiority—is appreciated and accepted.” 

This means that Colonel Parker has justified the faith of friends 
and compelled the opposition to “come round.” We very much 
doubt if the continuous growth of his work and influence have at 
any time occasioned in any admirer of former years a desire to 
unsay any word of praise or promise in regard to him. Certainly 
now that the world’s educational leaders have recognized in the 
ripeness what his home critics either saw or failed to see in the 
bud, those who prophesied truly with regard to him have no rea- 
son to step back from their ground. 
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Individual and Class Teaching. 


By Epw. D. BRINCKERHOFF. 


Once upon a time it was the practice of teachers of 
ungraded schools to conduct the daily exercises with- 
out observing any set order of procedure. In those 
days the teacher would say, “If the geography class is 
ready I will hear it.” In Horace Mann’s time daily 
programs were more generally adopted. David P. 
Page published a suggestive program in his “ Theory 
and Practice of Teaching,” the main features of which 
are to be seen to-day in our rural schools generally. 
The morning is given up to classes in reading, followed 
by arithmetic classes. The afternoon session opens 
with the younger reading classes followed by geogra- 
phy, history, and grammar, and the day is closed by 
the spelling classes. 

While this program is doubtless an improvement upon 
the lack of system that preceded it, is it yet the best 
system that can be devised ? 

Before we can enter upon the discussion of the ideal 
program, we must decide some matters of vital import- 
ance. We must know what class work is. We must 
know what individual teaching is. 

A careful comparison of individual instruction and 
class work shows that the course of study lies at the 
root of the difference between them. Pursuing the 
same course of study with the same steps at the same 
time is real class work. Pursuing different courses of 
study or taking the steps of the same course independ- 
ently and not necessarily at the same time is the dis- 
tinctive part of individual work. 

Perhaps the ungraded school needs an average of one 
general exercise a day, the subject varying from week 
to week and month to month through the year ; but the 
wise teacher will not expect any great result from this 
work, which deserves to be characterized as hap-haz- 
ard, and may doa pupil some good or may not do him 
any good, and helps those pupils who least need help 
and fails to help those who most need help. 

By far the greater part of the work done in our un- 
graded schools is the regular class work in reading, 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, history, etc. 

Of individual work it might almost be said that there 
is no such thing to be found in our schools. However, 
there can be found just enough to enable us to declare 
that purely individual work has its sanction. One ex- 
ample is the correcting of the bad habits of certain 
pupils as to posture, carriage, and breathing. Indi- 
vidual training is resorted tofor this purpose. Another 
is sloyd lessons, which are given individually. 

No real individual instruction can be given in con- 
nection withclass work. The very first requirement of 
class work is that all shall pursue the same course of 
study step by step at the same time, and real individual 
teaching is incompatible with this requirement. 

Let me give some examples to illustrate this. The 
geography class is before you. Each pupil is pursuing 
the same course in geography. This we agree is the 
class element. But when you “hear” the lessons you 
ask the questions of one individual at a time. This 
looks like individual work, but it is not. Do you ask 
the question that you would put to that pupil it he 
were studying by himself? You do not. Then it is 
not individual instruction. The arithmetic class is be- 
fore you. You give a problem. All are working out 
this problem on their slates or pads. A pupil stumbles. 
You take this pupil in hand by himself. Yet you are 
not giving individual instruction. You would give an 
easier problem to this pupil if you were instructing him 
individually. 

To the strenuous insistance by educators upon indi- 
vidual teaching, teachers often make the attempt to 
respond by occasionally giving personal attention to a 
pupil here and there, but they must not imagine that 
they are doing real individual work unless the pupil 
pursues the course of study independently of the 
others. 

What are the relative values of class work and indi- 
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vidual instruction? Is individual work satisfactory ? 
Is class work satisfactory ? ; 

Do you not feel that you could instruct a very dull 
child successfully if you could teach him by himself ? 
Look at the wonderful results attained in institutions 
for the deaf and dumb and blind and imbeciles. Look 
at the record of Laura Bridgman and Alexander Graham 


Bell’s wonderful protege. These are specimens of the 
triumphs of individual teaching. Garfield said that he 
would ask for no better university than a slab bench 
with Mark Hopkins at one end and himself at the 
other. 

Eminent doctors tell us that pupils of the bilious, 
phlegmatic, nervous, and sanguine temperaments should 
be taught differently and separately. Which system 
can better provide for this? The individual system 
answers the demand, but the class system cannot at all 
meet the requirements. 

Suppose the attendance is irregular. It is plainly 
seen which system suffers more by this comparison. 
The evils of irregular attendance are reduced to a mini- 
mum by the individual plan. But class teaching is 
completely demoralized when the attendance is irregu- 
lar. A boy that comes to school, say four days a week 
or one hundred fifty days a year, should learn something. 
But what hold will the course of study keep upon him 
if, every time he comes back after an absence, he takes 
up the work that he finds those pupils doing that have 
been regular? Our schools should not be so managed 
as to force half-sick pupils to come to school for the 
sake of keeping up with the class. 

Another evil hardly separable from class-work is the 
habit so many pupils get into of leaning upon the 
stronger pupils. This is done in many ways. One of 
the most common is out-and-out copying of the work 
of another pupil. 

There is one kind of class work that is comparatively 
easy for the teacher, and that is word memorizing, rote 
learning. With a class the teacher finds information 
work easier than development work. There is not a 
shadow of a doubt that class work is in a great measure 
responsible for the great predominance of memoritor 
work over faculty training in our schools. 

Suppose that the teacher of an ungraded school has 
three hundred and twenty minutes to give to her forty 
pupils. The average is eight minutes to a pupil. In 
view: of this fact, which system makes the more favor- 
able showing? At first it might appear that the ad- 
vantage is here with the class system; but let us calcu- 
late. Say twenty classes per day come before this 
teacher for sixteen minutes each, with eight pupils to a 
class. Ateach recitation, what instruction does a pupil 
get? He does not get sixteen minutes unless all the 
instruction is suited to his needs, which would be un- 
fair,as we must recollect that notwo pupils in the class 
are alike. If each child in the class gets instruction 
that is suited to him, he will get just two minutes, mak- 
ing eight minutes for the day, as his class will have its 
turn four times. But the practical facts are that a few 
pupils in each class get some instruction that is some- 
what suitable for them while the rest get no suitable 
instruction whatever, and in this rough and tumble 
fashion a pupil may go to his class four times in a day 
and not get one minute of the teacher’s time from 
morning tonight. Individual teaching can dono worse 
than this. Individual teaching can safely promise an 
average of eight minutes toa pupil. Even theoretically, 
class teaching could not promise any more than this, 
and then only under a false theory, and, practically, it 
cannot attain to anything like eight minutes for all. 

“Work is the greatest means of education.” A room 
of children engaged in independent work under the su- 
perintendency of a teacher who knows how to mind her 
own business presents a picture worthy of the educa- 
tor’s caréful study. ‘The teacher superintends the lay- 
ing out of this work. She may not in every case lay it 
all out herself, as the pupil may have reached such a 
stage of self-dependence that he can advantageously 
mark out a certain portion. The teacher watches the 
children as they work. When assistance (of the harm- 
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less kind) is needed, the teacher renders it. When the 
teacher finds that work that is too hard has been given, 
she substitutes something easier. When a step in the 
course of study has been well-taken, work in the new 
step is provided. 

But what is to secure the unity of the pupils’ daily 
work? An all-sided culture demands many things ; to 
understand what others say orally, to use oral language 
so that others may understand it, to understand what 
others say in writing, to express one’s self in writing so 
that oth-:rs may understand it, to understand forms 
presented, to make forms that others may understand, 
to understand numbers that others use, to express one’s 
self numerically so that others may understand, etc. 
And the teacher has two things to do, instructing and 
training. Now what is the means whereby all these and 
among other demands may be satisfied without resort- 
ing to the extremely awkward expedient of striving to 
accomplish each end by a separate line of work? 

“Things that have to be done must be learned by 
doing them.” More than this, nearly or quite every- 
thing must be learned by some kind of doing. For 
young learners, nearly everything that is to be learned 
can be presented in terms of work. And, further, the 
work can almost always take a tangible, visible form. 
Each of the common school studies can be presented 
in a series of graded exercises upon some visible, tangi- 
ble (perhaps written) work. We do not seem to have 
the slightest conception of the-extent to which graded 
exercises may be invented for the presentation of every 
topic of every study. For want of a better name, let 
us say that visible wore is the secret of economy in 
school work Such visible (sometimes written) work 
will not exclude oral work. The regular oral work 
comes in when the teacher renders her harmless assist- 
ance. Then the pupil listens to the teacher’s words, or 
uses words orally to answer the teacher’s Socratic ques- 
tion. Written work (or other visible work) unifies the 
daily routine of the pupil. 

This then is the program: Each pupil pursuing a 
course of study independently of the others. Each 
pupil in his seat engaged in genuine work. This work 
consisting mainly of composition, or other writing, or 
of reading (silent), or of painting, drawing, modeling, 
or making, or of kindergarten work. The direct con- 
tact with the teacher taking place at irregular intervals 
as needed, when the work is examined, when assistance 
is given, and when new work is furnished. It is true 
that in some stages of the school course a little oral 
work must be done without close connection with the 
written exercises. It is also true that class work, espe- 
cially of the oral kind, deserves a small place from time 
to time. But the above describes, by far the greater 
part of useful school work. 


- 
Questions on Methods of Teaching. 


GIVEN AT THE EXAMINATION OF SENIORS, NEW YORK 
NORMAL COLLEGE, MAY, 1894. 


1. Make a program for a day’s work, in the sixth 
grade primary. (Indicate time given to each subject 
and to physical exercise.) 

2. Write a reading lesson on “ Memorial Day,” appro- 
priate for a first grade primary. Underline the words in 
the matter that should be developed, and write test 
questions in regard to one of the words. 

3. Give five topics relating to arithmetic as an art, 
and five to arithmetic as a science. What educational 
principles do they illustrate ? 

4. Draw Manhattan island to the scale, one inch = 
two miles. Locate the college approximately, and any 
object of historic interest to children. Ask questions 
testing the child’s ability to read this map _intelli- 
gently. 

5. Name subjects for oral lessons suggested by physi- 
cal and commercial geography 
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- The Artist Artisan. 


By An Ex-TEACHER. 

Whoever has listened to Col. Parker’s lecture on 
“ Artist or Artisan—Which ?” must thereafter criticise 
his own work with increased keenness, besides having 
his power to estimate the work of others augmented 
considerably. The creative art that the genius puts 
into his work, flowing simply from love and determina- 
tion, should be possible to us all; why is it not ? 

I had the privilege of closely watching the work of a 
remarkable teacher for two years. At first I enthusi- 
astically named her an artist, but, after a while, though 
my wonder and admiration grew in relation to her per- 
fect management and the inevitable success with which 
she made every point in her teaching, a vague question 
crept into my running comment on her work. I was 
troubled, but could notdefine my want. At last Iasked 
one day, “ Where is her originality ?” 

I had never seen her use a device that I did not per- 
sonally know to have been in print. It was true that 
she went methodically about every part of her work, 
knew what each pupil could do, attacked each point 
with skill and made it, for determination won the battle 
if skillfailed. But what were her points? Thevcan be 
quickly named : 


1. To make a child know, once and forever, a given 
written word. 

2. To make a child know, once and forever, a given 
combination in number. 

3. To make a child produce a given script form, with 
his pencil upon his slate or paper. 

She had no other points. What did these cover? 
They involved a wonderful autocratic control of these 
children. There never was such “discipline” as was 
to be found in this class-room. The babies felt the im- 
periousness of her will at all hours and every moment 
of the day. Their attention never wavered from her. 
Nor did they “spring loose” in herabsence. It was the 
best behaved class in the play ground and the easiest 
class for a “ substitute” to handle. I have not the least 
doubt that they carried their quiet behavior home with 
them, as they certainly did into the next class. Every 
teacher to whose class these children were eligible at 
promotion wanted them, and it did seem as though some 
valuable habits had been formed for them for life. To 
analyze the vague discontent I had for this teacher’s 
neat, highly-polished, clear-cut work, which I persisted 
and still persist in calling artistic, seemed impossible. 

At first I questioned whether the utter subjugation 
of will to which the children were condemned under her 
sway was a thing desirable. «“ Would you like to put a 
child of your own under such domination?” I asked 
myself, and was obliged to answer, “It would depend 
on the child.” There are children to whom such a re- 
gime would do worlds of good—spoiled, wayward, strong- 
willed children. As for the weak-willed, they too 
seemed to be benefited in an opposite way, for they had 
to rouse their wills and keep them roused and well har- 
nessed to work. Surely, here was some of the equaliz- 
ing work that the primary school should do, done by 
this teacher. who apparently had but the three Rs at 
heart. And the children loved their teacher. Her con- 
trol was never harsh, her face and voice were usually 
kind. They did not condemn her for a narrow auto- 
crat. They were not happy in a lively way, but they 
certainly did not show it if they were unhapry. 

Two or three times I was disappointed in this class, 
but never in reading, writing, or arithmetic. It was 
when I took around a problem in general thought, suit- 
ed to the ages of the children, that these were outdone 
by their peers in other classes. Pupils whose teachers 
could not begin to discipline them as this teacher did 
hers, or to get such “ results,” would answer me bright- 
ly, while these would look at me attentively and answer 
nothing. I had transgressed their notions of what 
school should be. I had departed from the routine of 
school mentation and they could not immediately fol. 
low me. I was not their teacher, and their faculties 
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were so completely harnessed by her that they knew 
not how to bend themselves to any other bidding. Some- 
times she could take the question from me and get some- 
thing out of them, but even then they seemed half dazed, 
whether by my personal intrusion or by the intrusion 
of the subject or by both I could not tell. It was a re- 
lief to get them back upon the three Rs again. 

I wanted an experimenttried. The test would be use- 
less unless made with skill. I asked this teacher if she 
would like to undertake it. She made no demur, and I 
congratulated myself on the sure success of the thing, 
for I had known it to succeed with less skilful teachers. 
It was an “experiment ” only as regarded the locality 
in which we were working. I regretted not having 
placed the trust in any other classroom at my command. 
The experiment failed. 

The common schools just at present would be vastly 
the gainers by a large acquisition of such teachers as 
the one discussed—where untrained teachers are em- 
ployed. Miss M’s influence upon the work of her fellow 
teachers was powerful, and, in the main, beneficial. She 
taught them method, if she did not teach them breadth 
of purpose. She reduced the chaos of their aims to or- 
der and showed them how to succeed, at least in some- 
thing. They never questioned her originality, never 
discovered that she added nothing to what she found, 
but merely formed it more compactly. 

The devices that came to them all in the educational 
papers they took together had to pass through her class 
before they could be adopted. Her associate teachers 
went to her to ask how to do these things, however plain 
the printed directions. What she put into their appli- 
cation was not ingenious modification, but force of will 
and skill of execution. With unerring judgment she 
selected what exactly suited her purpose, and, with in- 
variable success she used it justasitcametoher. Noth- 
ing was introduced that could take time from the prim- 
er vocabulary, that could possibly endanger the acquisi- 
tion by those children of the given number of words 
per month, or the safe and sure hold of each child upon 
each of those particular words. They must indeed 
stand on end “like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” 
not one escaping equal prominence withthe rest. There 
was no nature work done in that class. 

When Miss M—left the school a painful void was felt. 
Not another one of all those faithful striving girls could 
hold her class asa unit and get such immaculate results; 
the other teachers missed their oracle and were not to 
be consoled by the fact that their work no longer stood 
dwarfed by the neighborhood of such shining success. 
They went on striving, and rose to higher notches of ap- 
preciation, but to this day their aims are limited by the 
conviction that “ Miss M— was a perfect teacher!” 
Such is the power of a personality. 

As the supply of really professional teachers ap- 
proaches sufficiency, as ideals of attainment are dropped 
and ideals of growth are substituted, as the laws of 
growth are established and it comes to be generally un- 
derstood that the object of study and interest arfd conse- 
quently the means of direction and control should be the 
theme of the lesson and not the teacher herself, the value 
of an artist teacher will be better appraised. Until then 
let us thank our stars for the Artist Artisan. 


¥ 


The test of the teacher is efficiency. Not the show- 
ing he is able to make in an examination, but the final 
result he can produce in the character of those who 
come from under his hand. This efficiency is not of the 
sort that can be counted upon always to work an increase 
of salary. But the ability to leavea lasting mark on the 
mind and character of a pupil, is the unmistakable sign 
of the real teacher. And the source of this power lies 
not in the teacher’s acquirements, but deeper in the fiber 
of his character “Words have weight, when there is a 
man behind them,” said the prophet from Concord. It 
is the man or woman behind the instruction that makes 
the real teacher a great deal more than a mere instruc- 
tor.—Edward Eggleston. 
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T he School-Room. 


The History Class. 


By ELLA M. POWERs., 





Good history teaching never depended upon a list of memor- 
ized words, places, and dates. Let the boys and girls study the 
men who have made the nations, their lives, deeds, and the rela- 
tion they bore to the country. 

The close connection between geography and history must be 
clearly stamped upon a pupil’s mind. Before studying the early 
English settlements a child must thoroughly understand the con- 
dition of this country at that time, then study about these leading 
actors in our history, their traits, talents, characters, aims, and 
hardships. 

Teach the pupils of the history class that it is the career of men 
and women, born, trained, educated, victorious after struggles 
that has made each nation’s greatness. 

Make out frequent analyses in the history class similar to the 
following : 

( Early life and education, 
Character in early life. 
Appointments. 
Military career. 
Deeds of greatness, 
Success. 
Public offices. 
Service to country. 
Death. 
Name honored by his countrymen. Why? 


The ordinary analysis reads : 


( Where born? 
When ? 
Early home ? 
Travels ? 
Offices. 
Death. 
Where? 
When? 

| Cause ? 

In such an analysis some of a man’s greatness is forcibly im- 
pressed upon a pupil. 

Again, let the pupils construct consecutive maps, showing how 
nations have grown by the efforts of brave men. Take North 
America as an example. Place upon the board an outline of the 
continent. Draw lines marking the boundaries of states as they 
were added, add railroads, canals, and cities, placing dates when 
possible beside the names. Again draw a map showing the 
steamship lines, asking how and why our commerce has grown, 
what we require for support, where and how it is raised and 
manufactured. 

Teach pupils the nature of our manufactures and the relations 
between employer and employee. 

The child of ten years may be able to recite the Missouri Com- 
promise, yet know nothing of the history of his own town, its in- 
corporation, and the struggles of the early settlers. 

Begin history in the immediate locality, work outward and 
forward, linking men to the nation. 

A historical scrap-book creates much interest in the children. 
Arrange pictures in some book illustrating the growth of our 
country, the different people and settlements of the early days, 
their homes, life, costumes, and customs. Let there be pictures 
of the agriculture, manufactories, horticulture, forestry, and com- 
merce. Bythis means children comprehend the different degrees 
of growth and people as they would not do by studying the text- 
book facts in months. — 

Often, too many dry facts are discussed in history. No study. 
affords a better opportunity for comparison and inference. Such 
questions as the following should be brought before the pupils: 

Which state is more thickly settled now, and why ? 

What state leads in intelligence? Why? 

Ms rg colony was more thickly settled in the seventeenth cen- 
tu 

Explain the differences in the manner of living between the 
north and the south. 

What of the different languages. institutions, and churches in 
the country at the present time ? 

How do the laws, religions, literature, and government compare 
with England ? 

How does the population at the present time compare with the 
population twenty years ago? 

What new trades and new inventions have been adopted ? 

In studying the early discoveries present a graphic description 
of all the hardships and struggles, the utter loneliness of the land. 
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When the study of the early settlements is to be considered, 
read many descriptions, let each pupil personate some historical 
character. 

As the pupils study the battles, have a good map drawn of the 
place of battle. Let the Confederate and Union lines be drawn, 
indicate the position of the armies, the headquarters of the gen- 
erals, the position of the artillery. Such a map, not only looked 
at, but actually drawn by each pupil makes a lasting impression 
upon the mind. 

In considering the growth of cities, make a plan of the city, and 
if time be given, place little figures at certain places and below, 
write what these figures stand for as, 

1, may be the city hall; 

2, the post-office ; 

3, the art gallery, and children always delight in constructing 
such maps, especially of their own town or city. 

History, if presented in a clear, interesting manner, should not 
be “dry” or “ stupid” to any pupil. 


r 
Convict Labor. 


What is “ Convict labor” ? 

What are its effects upon the convicts ? 

What would be the effect upon the convicts if it were abolished ? 

What is the objection raised to it ? 

Could this objection be removed without abolishing convict 
labor? 

If the products of convict labor are put upon the market, what 
should regulate the prices asked for them ? 

To what should the proceeds be applied? (Support of public 
institutions, including orphan asylums, hospitals, and homes for 
the aged.) 

¥* 


Physical Education. X. 


By E. B. SCARBOROUGH. 


THE SKIN, 
To the Pupils :— 

I want you to think of the sewer system of a great city. 
Imagine that the soil of the streets is all dug away from the 
pipes and that you can see them, a perfect network, all over the 
city. You would see a pipe running from every house to the 
street, a pipe in every street emptying into a larger one in an- 
other street, and so on into larger and larger pipes, until the last 
one, large enough for a man to stand in, empties its contents into 
the place designed for it. 

Now let us suppose that the final emptying places of the 
sewers of this city are at three points. Imagine that one of these 
three mouths becomes stopped up. Some obstruction is placed 
there and the stream with all its filth and poisonous gases is 
dammed up until all the pipes around afe clogged and filled. 
Perhaps it may be possible in this case for the other channels to 
carry off this matter through their mouths, but, if so, they will 
have much more work thrown upon them than it was intended 
they should do. At some future time they might prove entirely 
inadequate and the lives of a whole city be endangered. 

Let us now see if there is anything comparing to this sewer- 
system in our bodies. Every time we move, if it is not more 
than a hair’s breadth, and every time we think, even, we use up 
good material in the blood and at the same time throw off im- 
pure matters into the blood. The arteries and veins carry these 
impurities along to their three emptying places, so that the blood 
vessels act as a kind of sewer system to fw body. 

The three mouths of this system are the lungs, the kidneys, 
and the skin. The lungs empty off a poison which, if confined 
within the body for five minutes, would produce death. This 
poison is called carbon di-oxide. 

The kidneys take off another poison called urea, and the skin 
throws off both carbon di-oxide and urea. The kidneys will do 
their work pretty well without much attention from us. The 
lungs only need to be supplied with plenty of good, fresh air and 
room enough. But the skin needs our constant attention. This 
is the part of the sewer that gets clogged up ; and, when it does, 
extra work is thrown upon the other two parts, the lungs and 
kidneys. 

The air in the lungs carries off the poison there, the water 
secreted by the kidneys washes away the poison there; but much 
of the sewerage emptied on the skin is spread out there to dry 
on, clogging up the millions of little mouths through which it 
emptied. 

Shall we leave it there and impose extra work upon the lungs 
and kidneys? We may get along for a time if we do, for it is 
true that many people live along very well and never take a bath, 
although they may make themselves offensive to those around 
them. And yet some day when something else throws an added 
strain upon the lungs or kidneys, we shall suffer the evil conse- 
quences of neglecting the skin. 
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The manner in which the skin grows is another reason why we 
need give it attention. The skin is composed of minute cells, 
which are constantly being changed. New ones grow under- 
neath and push the old cells up, and the outer cells are continually 
drying up and dying. The skin needs rubbing briskly with a 
rough towel to rid it of these dry, scaly cells. 

A cold sponge bath in a warm room every morning is a benefit 
to any person who is fairly strong, and a warm bath with soap 
should be taken once a week. 

For the sake of those with whom we come in contact, as well 
as for our own health and comfort, we should give scrupulous 
attention to the cleanliness of our person, including skin, ears, 
teeth, and nails. 

Cleanliness of clothing, too, is important. The clothing next 
the skin absorbs disagreeable and poisonous matters from the 
skin and should be often washed. Clothing worn next the body 
during the day should be hung during the mght where it can be- 
come dried and well aired. 


» 


Supplementary. 


Plenty of Proof. 


A DIALOGUE. 


There should be two boxes set up and a board laid across.One or two men 
stand behind. A sign can be put up ‘‘ Baggage.” A woman and child 
come in. A trunk can be brought in from outside, It should be opened so 
the audience may see the articles. The fun turns on the exhibit and the re- 
marks of the baggage-master, There can be many other things besides those 
mentioned in the dialogue ; things that can be picked up for the occasion, 

Man, There’s a trunk out there with no check on it ; I wonder 
who will claim that. 

Boy. \t’s been here two weeks. (TZalking heard outside, 
“Is the baggage-master in?” Enter woman and child.) 

Woman. Are you the baggage-man ? 

M. Yes, ma’am. What can we do for you ? 

W, 1m looking for a trunk that’s got lost. 

M. Let me see your check, ma’am. 

W. That’s just it, 1 hain’t got any check. 

M. Then we can’t give you thetrunk. You see some one else 
will come with the check and demand his trunk. 

W, No they won't, that trunk never had a check, upto Jericho 
where they put it on they didn’t have any checks, and it’s gone 
somewhere and I’m hunting it up. I've been to more’n six places 
about that trunk. Haven’t I, Melinda? 

Girl. More’n that ma ; I guess you'll have to give it up and my 
doll was in it and my red shoes and my mittens. (CrZes.) 

W. Now you stop crying, Melinda. You haven't seen any 
trunk anywhere around? 

M. Lots of ’em ; lots of ’em. Could you pick it out ? 

W. Pick it out? Yes, pick it out of ten thousand. I tell you, 
mister, there isn’t another such trunk anywhere. 

M. Well go on and describe it. 

W. It was a black trunk about so (measures with hands) high ; 
so wide and so long. Shouldn’t you say so, Melinda ? 

G. Bigger, ma; bigger. 

W. 1 had a black line on each end and a curious big dent. 

M. Go on. 

W, It was a trunk my sister bought in Cincinnati and paid $6 
for, and after she got crippled up with rheumatism and couldn’t 
get out any more she sold it to me for $2. 

M. ‘‘ But about the contents, ma’am. You have the key?” 

W. “Of course I have. I had this key made in Buffalo last 
week. I lost the other hey about a year ago, and I always be- 
lieved that Mrs. Robinson’s baby swallowed it while I was there 
visiting. The poor thing had cramps for three months after I 
left, and she wrote me the other day that she never expected it 
would be a healthy child again.” 

M. “ Describe the contents.” 

W, “ Well, let me see. We'll begin with the tillfirst. There's 
my bonnet in the bonnet box. I paid $7 for it in Buffalo last 
year, and had $2 worth of trimmings put on last week. I don’t 
know as I shall want to wear it once while here, but I thought I'd 
better bring it along. I was never quite satisfied with that bon- 
net, but I suppose.” 

M. ** What else?” 

W,. “ There’s a black fan which cost me 99g cents. I got it at 
a sale, and everybody says it was a bargain. My sister Emily 
was with me the day I bought it, and she’could swear to it if neces- 
sary. She advised me to get a white fan, but I prefer ——” 

M. *‘1 don’t care about your family affairs, ma’am.” 

W. “Oh! you don’t? Well, there’s a black shawl in there 
which used to belong to my Aunt Eunice. She had it for ten 
years before she died, and then it fell to my mother. Let’s see— 
That shawl must have been in our family —for——” 

M. “Go on, ma’am,” 

W. “ Then there’s my black silk dress. I paid $1.50 a yard 
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for it in Buffalo, but I got cheated. I hadn't worn it but twice 
when the silk cracked and creased all up. 1 went back and told 
the clerk of it, but he wouldn’t do any thing about it. 

Next time I| buy a silk dress I propose—” 

M. “Never mind about what you intend to do. 

W. “ The waist was beaded.’ 

M. “1 don’t care about all that.” 

W, “ Well, let’s see. Oh, yes ; on the bottom of the trunk are 
four sheets I was bringing to my sister. 1 made and bleached 
‘em myself. She’s got four boys, and the way they do kick the 
sheets out is something awful. I don’t suppose I could have 
brought her anything she would—” 

M. “ What else?” 

W. “ There's a pair of gray pants on top the sheets—an old 
— belonging to my husband. They are worn alittle thin on the 

nees, but they will do to cut over for one of the boys. I've bruoght 
up three boys myself, and I know how awful they are on pants. 
Some times it wouldn’t be four weeks before—”’ 

M. John, fetch in that black trunk (ome zs brought in). Is that 
your trunk ? 

W. Why, of course, any one would know that, wouldn't they 
Melinda ? 

G. Of course they would. 

W. Why, everybody in Jericho knows that is my trunk. 
George Steel the carpenter says to me— 

M. Try your key, ma’am, 

W, It fits just like a glove, I paid 25 cents for that key and 
that man made it in five seconds. I told him— 

M. (Lifting up things.) Here's a rope; you didn’t say any- 
thing about that. 

W. That rope I’m going to use for a clothesline, 

M. Here’s a fur cap, is that yours ? 

W. Of course. Ain’t it Melinda ? 

G. Of course its John’s old cap. (7hés exhibit can be pro- 
longed as far as ts desired.) 

M. Well you can have the trunk. 

W. There’s a pair of shoes I paid $1.65 for; they ain't worth 
carrying around ; I'll remember that store where there’s a big 
boot— 

M. You had better have it taken away. 

W. (Pulling out things.) How much do you suppose that 
pair of gloves cost? I got those in that big store in Buffalo where 
the clerk was so polite and sweet that I couldn't believe he would 


cheat me, but he did, 1 paid— 
M. Hurry and get your trunk away, ma’am. 
W. There’s your doll, Melinda. 
G. Oh, give it to me, ma. 
M. You'll be in the way, ma’am. The —— o'clock express is 


making up. 


W. 1 wonder if the coffee is all safe. 


(Hunts in trunk.) say, 


mister, I don’t find that pound of coffee I bought and paid seven- 


teen cents for. 


W. 1 can’t help that. Won't you get that trunk out of the 


way? 


W. Then I shall have to buy some more. 


M. Here's the expressman—crowd in the things. 

W. Oh, mercy, you'll spoil the bonnet. 
cover and they carry tt out.) 

G. Oh, mamma, here’s the coffee. 

W. Well, bring it along; I do wish people would be more 
civil, I didn’t have half t me to see if everything was in the trunk. 


(Exit) 


YY 
Golden Rod. 


(He jams down the 


By NELLIE HAMPTON DICK, 


The golden-rod—Columbia’s flower, 
Fit emblem of her wealth and power 


It lifts its plumed head of gold 


O’er mead and hillside, dell and wold, 
And fills our land with light untold. 


Bobolink— 
He is here! 
Spink-a-chink ! 
Hark ! how clear 
Drops the note 
From his throat, 
Where he sways 
On the sprays 
Of the wheat 
In the heat! 
Bobolink, 
Spink-a-chink / 


¥ 


Bobolink. 


Bobolink 
Is a beau. 
See him prink ! 
Watch him go 
Through the air 
To his fair ! 
Hear him sing 
On the wing— 
Sing his best 
O’er her nest ; 
. “ Bobolink 
Spink-a-chink /” 


Bobolink, 
Linger long 
There’s a kink 
In your song, 
Like the joy 
Of a boy 
Left tu run 
In the sun— 
Left to play 
All the day. 
Bobolink, 
Spink-a-chink! 
—St. Nicholas. 
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After Vacation. 


The children are all coming back to town 
From the fields and the hills and the seaside beaches; 
They are strong and merry and plump and brown, 
And their cheeks are as rosy and round as peaches— 
And now for school, where the mistress teaches 
These little people all in a row 
So many things that they ought to know. 


They already know where blackberries 
Like thimbles are set on the thorn’s thin fingers, 
Where the August apple falls and lies, 
And the lane where the latest daisy lingers, 
And the nest and the note of the feathered singers— 
But far less sure of their facts will be 
The class reciting Geography. 


They can count the number of loads of hay 
That the oxen drew through the wide barn door. 
They can tell you the dozens of eggs that they 
Have found in the hay loft or on the floor, 
(On the side of the hen coop they kept the score.) 
But these ready reckoners will be less quick 
To perform a sum in Arithmetic ! 


They can box the compass, and swim and dive, 
They have learned to row and steer a boat, 
They know where the sea-anemones live, 
And the pools where the feathery sea weeds float, 
And the rocks where the seal dries his row | coat, 
They can show you the sea-urchin’s fretted shell— 
But the rules of Grammar they cannot tell. 


So much the better—for ocean waves 
Are deeper than books ; and the meadow herbs 
And the minerals found in the mountain caves 
Teach greater lessons than nouns and verbs—- 
And the peace of Nature that naught disturbs 
Fills the hearts of the children and shines in their 
eyes, 
And makes them happy and bright and wise. 
—Selected. 
* 


Praiseworthy Ambition. 
A DECLAMATION. 
By RuFus C, LANDON, 


No doubt you wonder much to see 
A doy stand up to make a ;Jea 
For books and study and for school : 
Think you I wish to be a fool, 
An empty-headed, blundering dunce, 
Just like the boy I read of once 
Who always called a horse a “ hoss’ 
And never traded without loss ? 
No, sir! I’m made of better stuff ; 
Some day, I hope to know enough 
To practice at the bar, or preach ; 
Perhaps I’ll fit myself to teach 
A district school, or something higher 
Or possibly I may aspire 
To govern this great Empire state ; 
Or, entering through the golden gate 
That opens on the White House green, 
I'll run the intricate “ machine” 
Of government within the nation. 
Yes, I we// have an education ! 


Oh yes, I Zove my school and books ; 
I think you see that in my looks; 

Do | look like an idle drone 

Who never moves without a groan, 
A lad without a grand ambition 

To fill some notable position 

And leave behind an honored name 
Enrolled within the scroll of Fame? 
If so, my looks deceptive are, 

For I would be a brilliant star. 

And, in the midst of Error’s night, 
Shine forth, with an effulgence bright, 
To light the darkened paths of men 
Through every gloomy vale and gien 
Where Ignorance and Vice hold sway, 
And haste the dawn of perfect day. 


a 


I have been reading THE JOURNAL since about 1872, and I 
owe much of my success in teaching tothe many golden thoughts 
found in it. Prin. WM. H. LYNCH. 

Mountain Grove, Mo. 
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Dialogue for Two Large Boys. 


By M. KING. 

CHARACTERS: Coxey and a citizen of Washington, D.C. 

Citizen :—And this is General Coxey! Well I might as well 
come tothe point at once. I suppose you have little timeto spare. 

Coxey :—That is right; time is precious. What can I do for 
you, sit ? 

. Citizen :—Do for me! This is what you can do for me. Tell 
me what on earth you have brought all these poor unemployed 
men to Washington for ? 

Coxey:—I have brought them here to get employment. 

Citisen:—And do you think Washington can furnish employ- 
ment to all these men? Washington is as poor as any other city. 
Think of the suffering of the poor here during the past winter. 

Coxey :—It isn’t so much Washington which must help us as 
Congress. Congress should and must pass a law giving work 
and money to my men. Look at the roads out West. If Con- 
gress would take steps to have those hardened and graded we 
should all have plenty of work. 

Citézen :—But Congress is poor, poor as it can be. ; 

Coxey :—Ah! there is another point. If Congress would issue 
paper money we should all be rich and none of us would want 
again. That is exactly what we ask. Why shouldn't Congress 
listen to us and pass 3 law issuing lots of paper money? __ 

Citizen, horrified :—Why, sir! have you never read the history 
of this country? If you have you will remember that when this 
government issued so much paper money every man had hundreds 
upon hundreds of dollars. And what good did it do him? Things 
got dearer and more costly everyday until at last everything cost 
ten, twenty, a hundred times as much as it did before. Why in 
those days people went to market with their money in baskets 
and came home with their dinners in their pockets. One of our 
illustrious countrymen bought a pair of shoes which cost him 
twelve hundred dollars. The Continental money was worth so 
little that people papered their rooms with it. Why, even to this 
day if any one wishes to speak of anything utterly worthless he 
says it is not worth a continental. Don’t you think things would 
come to the same pass now? See what you have done, General 
Coxey. Brought hundreds of poor, unemployed expectant men 
here to Washington when the result can be nothing but failure 
and a dashing of their hopes. They will have a long, weary tramp 
home and be poorer and just as much unemployed as before. 

Coxey :—1 do not despair yet, sir. 1 dreamed the other night 
that Congress did what we want it to. Good came of it, sir, good 
came of it in my dream and I firmly believe in that dream and 
sincerely trust that things will come out right after all. It would 
be a pity, after all we have gone through to get here, to have 
every hope dashed. But I will not think of such things. I do 
not believe they will be. 

Citizen :—You are cool, to say the least. Have you seen the 
Proclamation of the Commissioners of the District ? 

Coxey :—Yes, 1 have, and I will test the constitutionality of the 
laws to which they refer if it takes me all summer. The consti- 
tution says that “the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the government for a redress of grievances shall 
not be abridged.” ‘ 

Citizen :—Bat there is a law in the District which forbids any- 
one to bring people into the District who are liable to become 
chargeable to it. One can imagine that a crowd of unemployed 
men might possibly belong to that class. 

Coxey :—That is another unconstitutional law. Poor, unem- 
ployed men have as much right to come here as any other citizens 
of the United States. That will not trouble me in the least. 

Citizen :—You take things philosophically, Gen. Coxey. Well, 
sir, | wish you success, not in having that bill pass Congress, for 
that would be bad for us all, but in finding some way out of the 
difficulty. 

Coxey :—Thank you, sir, good day. 

Citizen :—Good day, sir. 

¥ 


Patriotic Quotations. 


“Go, ring the bells, and fire the guns, 
And fling your starry banners out ; 
Shout freedom—till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle shout.’ 


“ But whether on the scaffold high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 

The fittest place where man can die, 
Is where he dies for man.” 


“ The Guard dies, but never surrenders.” 


“O, liberty! liberty! how many crimes are committed in thy 
name.” 


“ Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my heart and 
my hand to this vote.” 
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Editorial Notes. 


Particular attention is called to the articles on the “ Summer 
School at Jena” and ‘‘ The Educational Conference at the School 
of Ethics,” pp. 191 and 192. The outline given by Dr. Seeley, of 
Prof. Rein’s lectures on pedagogics will be appreciated by teachers 
who are searching for light on Herbartian ideas and practice. 
Supt. Dutton describes a remarkable conference which united the 
four professions,—legal, theological, medical, and pedagogical— 
in — of asubject that embraces all departments of human 
research, 


The school board of Stockton, Cal., has adopted a platform 
that has the right ring. Here it is: 


Your committee submits that this board, in employing new teachers and 
retaining old ones should be guided by the following principles, more than 
by the well-meant, but misguided efforts of kindly people whose sympathies 
are generally with the one unfortunate teacher, rather than with the fifty 
even more unfortunate children: 

First—The work of a teacher of any grade requires an education at least 
as bruvad as that secured by the three years’ course in the high school, 

Secondly—The work of a teacher of any grade requires of all beginners a 
course of professional instruction and training such as may be secured by a 
full course in some normal school or in the pedagogical department of our 
state university. 

Thirdly—The work of a teacher in any grade requires a reasonable amount 
of professional study each year in order that the schools may be kept in 
touch with modern educational thought. In this connection your committee 
desires tocommend the line of professional study carried on by the princi- 
pals and teachers of the department during the past year. The effect of the 
work done is plainly to be seen in the improved methods of teaching now in 
vogue in the Stockton schools. 

Fourthly—The work of a teacher of any grade requires a reasonable de- 
gree of present success in both teaching and governing, and the health, 
strength, ability, and inclination for constant improvement. 

Fifthly—The work of a teacher of any grade requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of child life, a sympathy with children, tact in management, an even 
kindly disposition and an earnest effort to bring the school into close and 
helpful relations with the home. 

Sixthly—The work of a teacher of any grade requires a moral character 
above reproach and a social training, as shown in personal manners, habits 
and dress, that at least will not present a bad example before the children. 

Your committee feels that the requirements laid down in the principles 
enumerated are not too high if the improvements made in the department 
he past year are to be placed on a solid foundation. 


And now Utica, N. Y., has come to the front and has taken 
the election of teachers and superintendents of schools out 
of the annual turmoil. The positions are now permanent during 
good behavior and satisfactory service. This is as it should be 
everywhere. Lack of permanency has a demeaning effect and is 
discouraging to the professional advancement of teachers. Of 
course, great care should be taken to appoint a superintendent 
who really deserves a life position. Utica is fortunate in this re- 
spect in having a live and experienced educator like Supt. Griffith 
at the head of the department of public instruction. He has 
been greatly hampered in the past by political intruders and still 
has kept the schools in the lines of progress. His work has been 
emphatically endorsed by the board of education, Not one 
teacher dropped for incompetency last year has been reinstated. 
This certainly means a victory of principle over “policy” and 
politics. Another progressive move is the extension of the kin- 
dergarten system, Last year there were seven kindergarten 
teachers ; the new school year will begin with eleven. 





In Bath, England, large signs on the cars of the electric street 
railway are used to announce on rainy or stormy days whether the 
school will open or not. All the parents have to do is to look at 
a passing car and see whether the “No school to-day” or 
“School” sign is out. Quite a scheme! 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Congress adjourned; the closing session a very quiet one.—— 
Three French companies cut to pieces by Touaregs near Tim- 
buctu.——The Japanese planning a march on Pekin. The war 
party, of which Prince Tching is the head, has the upper hand 
again in China, A large army is gathering at Pekin.——Marked 
revival of trade; thousands of southern and western buyers in 
New York.——Dr. Oliver Wandell Holmes’ eighty-fifth birthday 
celebrated Aug. 29.——The count of Paris, head of the house of 
Bourbon, very ill.——It is reported from Samoa that a British 
and a German warship bombarded Luatuanu.——-The anniver- 
sary of the battle of Sedan celebrated quietly in Germany,—— 
Several villages destroyed and hundreds of lives lost by forest 
fires in Minnesota. The places that suffered most severely are 
Hinckley, Mission Creek, and Pokegama.—— Many people who 
lost everything in the fire sought refuge in Duluth. Extensive 
forest fires are also reported in Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New 
York.——Labor day generally observed throughout the country. 
——lItaly threatens to send three warships to Rio de Janeiro to 
enforce the demand for the payment of Italian creditors.—— 
Spain cancels the reciprocity treaty with the United States re- 
garding Cuba.——-Emperor William unveils at Koenigsberg the 
monument to his grandfather, Emperor William I1.——The 
Kabyles in the vicinity of the city of Morocco perpetrating horri- 
ble outrages on the Jews. 
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Lewis H. Jones. 


By THE EDITOR. 


Supt. Jones who has recently been elected to succeed Dr. An- 
drew S. Draper as executive head of the Cleveland public school 
system, is about fifty years old and a native of Indiana. He re- 
ceived his early education in the common schools and then visited 
an academy in Indianapolis to prepare for college. He did not en- 
ter college, however, but took up the study of pedagogics in the 
New York state normal school at Oswego and after graduation 
took the natural science course under the renowned Agassiz at 
Harvard, 

He began teaching in the Indiana state normal school at Terre 
Haute, holding the chair of natural science for four years. From 
there he was called to Indianapolis as principal of the training 
school. After eight years’ service in this position he was for two 
years assistant superintendent and then for ten years superintend- 
ent of the schools of Indianapolis. Under his administration the 
schools made wonderful progress. Dr. J. M. Rice who visited 
the schools of thirty-six cities and published the results of his 
observations in the Forum warmly praised the work of the In- 
dianapolis schools. The secret of the excellency of the system 
he found in the fact that in Indianapolis the improvement of the 
teachers was the primary aim of Supt. Jones. “Indeed,” he wrote, 
“the school system of eapenay: ope represents a training school 
of which the class-teachers are the students and the supervising 
officers the teachers.” The following, apart of a letter received 
by him from Supt. Jones in answer to definite inquiries gee 
the plans followed in the improvement of the teaching force, will 
be interesting : 

‘* My work of guidance is broadly divided into two parts : first, that done 
in clubs, teachers’ meetings, grade meetings, etc.; and secondly, that which 
is accomplished in conversation with individual teachers. The most im- 
portant of all is the principals’ club, This meets every Tuesday evening 
during the school year, and the entire evening is devoted to the discussion 
of some phase of the science of education. I lead the discussion. We all 
find that the best thoughts evolved at the discussions soon unconsciously 
permeate the practice of all of us. * * * Much of our inspiration and 
many helpful things have come from books. * * * The whole system 
of school management for the city has been modified, tempered, and di- 
rected by the discussions of this club. 

‘Next, the monthly (Saturday) meetings of teachers have given me an op- 
portunity to lecture upon these and similar topics. At these meetings, too, 
I have discussed the philosophy of instruction, and have talked at length 
upon the teaching of the various subjects of the course of study. At these 
meetings we have also frequently had lectures from prominent teachers of 
this and other states,” 


Supt. Jones is in every way a leader of teachers and has won 
an enviable reputation which extends far beyond the borders of 
this broad country. De Pauw university has honored itself by 
conferring upon him the degree of Master of Science. 

Dr. A. S. Draper writes: “No man stands higher in the 
opinion of the educators of the country, and I am confident that 
his best work is yet before him.” 

Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia college: “ Mr. 
Jones is the strongest city superintendent now in service in this 


country.” 

Dr. William T. Harris, United States commissioner of educa- 
tion: “Hon. L. H. Jones is, in my opinion, one of the ablest 
men in the whole country engaged in school supervision. He 
has eminent success in securing the right kind of work from his 
teachers. I think him one of the wisest and sanest and most 
efficient school supervisors that we have ever. had in the United 
States.” 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—Albert Gardner Boyden, A.M., Principal. 





The news of the death of Miss Corinne Harrison, of Norfolk, 
Va., will be received with deep regret by her many friends among 
the teachers of the country. She looked the very picture of health 
at the recent Asbury Park meeting of the N. E. A., whereshe de- 
livered an address before the general association and took an ac- 
tive part in the round table discussion on the co-ordination of 
studies. She was a bright and vivacious speaker. In another 
column a correspondent speaks of her having been an instruc- 
tor of physical culture in the Virginia summer school. 

Miss Harrison was one of the leading teachers in North Caro- 
lina and her addresses before the Teachers’ Assembly have con- 
tributed much to the advancemert that has been made in that 
state in recent years. She was a native of Newbern, N.C., taught 
with sz:ccess in the schools of Boston and was for several years 
in charge of the Heminway school at Norfolk. A correspondent 
of the News and Observer, of Raleigh, writes: “It is not the 
partiality of private friendship alone which prompts the declara- 
tion that in her death, her profession and her beloved native state 
have sustained a great loss. Had her life been spared, her lofty 
character and great intellect would have won national fame in a 
higher sphere of labor.” 


Willard Fiske, scholar and linguist, has presented to the Cor- 
nell University library one of the most complete Dante collections 
in the world. In this country Harvard unt! now has had the 
most precious collection of works on Dante. 


A commercial college for colored people has been established 
in connection with the state normal and industrial school at Nor- 
mal, Ala. Mr. Geo. W. Scott, a practical business man, is the 
principal. This new departure for the advancement of the prac- 
tical education of the colored youths is deserving of commenda- 
tion. We wish it success. 


The best scholars and more ambitious workers of Sibley college, 
Cornell university, have organized an electrical society for the 
discussion of problems in electricity. Its proceedings, recently 
published, make a volume gf more than a hundred pages, and 
comprise the papers presented at the weekly meetings of the soci- 
ety. Among the topics treated are. Lead secondary batteries, 
the design and construction of power stations, power station 
switch boards, feeder systems, high speed electric railroading, 
long distance transmission of power, etc. 


Supt. L. H. Jones, of Cleveland, Ohio, whose portrait appears 
in the present number, speaks very highly of the work done in 
Indianapolis free kindergartens. He says that the pupils of these 
schools, who have afterward become members of the primary 
grade of the public schools, “ have given evidence of the great 
value of the early training which they had received in these free 
kindergartens. In habits of orderly acting, in their interest in 
handwork of every kind, and in their general culture, the results 
have been clearly discernible. Taking into consideration the fact 
that this work has been done for a class of children whose oppor- 
tunities would otherwise have precluded it, makes the whole 
matter one of prime importance to this city, and to the cause of a 
better, a sounder, and a more harmonious education.” Free 


kindergartens should be encouraged everywhere. If conducted 
as they are in Indianapolis they may become a means of “ leaven- 
ing the whole lump.” 


Supt. Hester, of Evansville, Ind., desirous of better penmanship 
in the schools, has asked the board of education to do away with 
slates in the primary school and to have the pupils write on paper. 
He has given much thought to the matter and his advice should 
be followed: ‘The firm grip on the pencil necessary to guide it 
successfully over the slate,” he says, “is destructive to good work 
when the pen is taken in hand. To become a good writer with 
the pen the child must unlearn much that it has learned. Habits 
formed must be broken. Discouragement follows. Pride that has 
been aroused dies out and carelessness follows in its wake.” As 
a remedy he recommends the discarding of all slates and pencils 
from the first and second year grades and in their stead the sub- 
stituting of lead pencils and papers. ‘Let the pencil be small 
in diameter and thereby nicely fitted to the little hand of the child 
and let it contain graphite of sufficient softness to write without 
heavy pressure. Le the paper be of good quality and properly 
ruled.” 


In his last biennial report State Supt. J. R. Preston, of Missis- 
sippi, endorses in strong terms the work which has been under- 
taken by the University of Mississippi, in establishing a depart- 
ment of pedagogy for the professional training of teachers. He 
calls it ‘a step of progress which reflects credit upon the wisdom 
of the trustees of this great institution of learning.” In another 
place he writes : 

‘* The department of pedagogy will articulate the university with the pub- 
lic school system of the state and by degrees put university men at the head 
of most of our town and city public schools, which will unify and harmo- 
nize our educational work. 

‘“*Young men and women of the state who wish to become teachers will 
turn to the university for professional instruction, and the people will natu- 
rally apply there when they wish scholarly and well-trained teachers. * * * 
The day is not far distant when an applicant without professional training 
need not apply for a position in any important public school in Mississippi. 
The sooner trustees exact professional training as a condition precedent to 
election, the speedier will be the progress of their schools.” 


A more he:pful and carefully planned program than that of the 
44th annual session of the Allegheny county, Pa., teachers’ insti- 
tute has never come to our notice. County Supt. Hamilton and 
the other officers of the institute have every reason to be proud 
of it. The meeting was held at Pittsburg, August 27-31. The 
general sessions were devoted to discussions of general pedagog- 
ical and psychological questions. For the special instruction of 
the teachers in the subjects most directly relating to their school- 
room duties, classes were organized for primary, intermediate, 
grammar school, and ungraded school work. The instructors: 
State Supt., N. C. Schaeffer; Dr. J. A. McLellan, of Toronto, 
Canada; Dr. Albert E. Maltby, of Siippery Rock, Pa.; Dr. S. C. 
Schmucker, of Indiana, Pa.; Dr. Theo. B. Noss, of California, 
Pa.; Prof. S. B. McCracken, of Elkhart, Ind.; and Mrs. R. S. 
Pollard, of Allegheny, Pa.; Prof. J. J. Isensee, of Allegheny 
was the director of music. Nearly all of the instructors are 
familiar to the readers of THE JOURNAL. 
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School Excursions in Germany. 


Dr. J. M. Rice, in a most interesting article on “ School Excur- 
sions in Germany,” in the September number of The Century 
describes an expedition of the School of Practice of Prof. Rein’s 
Pedagogical seminary at Jena through the Luther country, in 
connection with a study of the Reformation. Dr. Rice was a 
guest on this excursion. He writes as follows : 


The principal pu of instructive excursions, as conducted by the 
schools of Germany, is to lead the child, by guided observation, to acquire 
a broad knowledge of his environment. Indeed, the study of the home 
surroundings of the child is recognized in the German schools as a special 
branch of knowledge, and it is included in the curriculum for the first three 
school years under the name of Heimathskunde Cep-ingy). 

While in some of the German schools instruction in this branch is still 
limited to class-room work, in others—perhaps the majority—the teachers 
are in the habit of taking their pupils upon instructive walks for the pur- 
pose of introducing them, in a natural manper, into almost every branch of 
knowledge. Cannot everywhere material be found for teaching, from 
nature, botany, zoology, geology, and the elements of geography ? Are not 
the works of man represented by the streets and buildings, the shops and 
factories ? Does not the government of every town contain the elements of 
SS And may not the local historical associations serve 
to introduce the child into the study of universal history ? 

The most progressive German teachers are accustomed to take their pupils 
upon an excursion whenever occasion calls for one, whether the interval be 
a month, a week, or even a day. And, depending upon the aim of the par- 
ticular outing, they walk with their pupils over the hills, or along the banks 
of streams, or visit instructive buildings, such as museums, castles, and 
factories, Asa rule, sufficient material is collected on a single outing to 
serve as a basis for a number of lessons in home-ology in the class-room. 

But in some schools of Germany objective teaching has reached a still 
higher stage of development, In these schools the idea of the Heimaths- 
kunde is extended so as to include, after the third year, the study of the 
broader home—the fatherland. On many occasions even Switzerland and 
Italy have been visited by German schoolmasters, accompanied by large 
classes of children. Where the broader aim is found, the children, after 
entering upon their fourth school year, are taken annually on an excursion 
the duration of which is from one to two weeks. Long outings are usually 
termed ‘‘ school journeys.” 

Extremely novel as the idea of the extended tour may appear, it is, never- 
theless, true that journeys were undertaken by the eminent pedagogues, 
Basedow and Salzmann, a hundred yearsago, Since the initiative was given 
by these educators pedagogical journeys have been constantly growing in 
favor. At the present time they are regularly conducted by a rather large 
number of German schools, both public and private. During the course of 
time not only has the number of followers increased, but the journeys them- 
selves have become more scientific in their management. Generally speak- 
ing, the work now undertaken on a tour is more organically connected with 
the curriculum than was the case in former years, and the material to be 
studied is mcre definitely selected with reference to the interests and mental 
capacity of the pupils. It is necessary to add, however, that even at the 
present time the journeys conducted by some schools are much more scien- 
tific in their aim than those undertaken by others. 


Dr. Rice then proceeds to describe the particular expedition 
made by the Jena seminary in 1893. This was undertaken for 
the purpose of preparing the pupils for the study of the history of 
the Reformation. It involved, first, a visit to Bavaria, in order 
that the pupils might become somewhat acquainted with the ap- 
pearance and customs of a Catholic country, and secondly, a tour 
through the Thuringian forest, and, particularly. through the 
districts where Luther spent much of his time while translating 
the Bible into the German language. 


The last school-day before the start was devoted entirely to the final 
preparations. On that day the boys made their appearance with knapsacks 
packed, ready for the tour. The things to be taken had been definitely 
prescribed, and they were now inspected by the teachers. The foot-wear 
was examined with particular care, as imperfections in this direction would 
be liable to incapacitate the pupils for the long tramps. _ Besides the neces- 
sary clothing, each pupil was required to be provided with a piece of soap 
and a towel, and every third child with a clothes-brush, a blacking-brush, 
needles, thread, and buttons. The school supplied for the benefit of the 
party the following articles: a medicine-chest, a field Fass a compass, a 
magnifying glass, a barometer, and a tape-measure. hen the knapsacks 
had been inspected, the boys were drilled in packing, regard being had for 
both speed and order. 

Next, the class was divided into sections or committees of three, for the 
performance of special duties, These committees were: first, an advance 
guard, whose duty consisted in leading the way, and thus determining the 
rapidity of the gait; secondly, a rear-guard, whose membezs were obliged 
to search through rooms and cars, in order that nothing might be forgotten 
on leaving hotels and trains, and further, to coax or push along children in- 
clined to fall behind during the march ;_ thirdly, the purchasing committee, 
who attended to the purchasing of the lunches required by the party during 
the day; and lastly, the committee of inquiry, to ask the way when neces- 
sity required, and to search for points of interest which the party would 
not be likely to come upon naturally. In order that the pupils may become 
trained in the performance of these various duties, each section serves in the 
same city only one day at atime. During the excursion each section 
is placed in charge of a teacher or a student, who is required to observe 
that the duties are properly performed by the children. The hotel arrange- 
ments are made by the principal of the school a week or two in advance, 

The session concluded with a final recitation concerning the special 
points of interest to be observed. During this recitation a map of the route 
was drawn on the board, and copied by the pupils in their note-books., 
Each child was provided with a memorandum-book containing notes taken 
during the tory lessons, each alternate page being left blank for en- 
tries to be on way. 

When the children had been dismissed, the teachers and students who had 
decided to take part in the journey met for their final conference. During 
the journey, however, conferences were held every evening after the children 
had retired. At these meetings the work of the day was criticised, and 
special traits of character that fad been observed among the children were 
discussed. While the excursion was conducted under the general super- 
vision of one of the lar class-teachers, the direct instruction was, as a 
rule, left in the hands of the students, each student who had volunteered 
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to take part in the instruction being placed in charge of the excursion for a 
whole day. Again, a number of students were appointed each to make a 
report of the proceedings of a single day, 

The account of the excursion, with its progress day by day 
through beautiful country rich in historical associations, is very 
entertaining. The boys climbed the mountains, studying geo- 
graphy, botany, and geology by the way; they visited factories 
and workshops and learned about familiar industries, Then they 
saw all the places associated with Luther's life, and sang his 
hymn in the room in which it was written. Dr. Rice was aston- 
ished at the powers of observation and reflection developed by 
the boys, and by their facility in recitation. The children put up 
with many hardships, eating the simplest and scantiest of meals, 
and several times being compelled to sleep on bare floors without 
proper covering. 

he expense, he says, although fully as high as on other occa- 
sions of a similar nature, was almost incredibly small. 

All things included, the cost, Jer capita, did not exceed 60 
cents aday. The highest amount paid in any one inn for dinner, 
lodging, and breakfast was 32 cents—18 cents for dinner, 9 cents 
for lodging, and 5 cents for breakfast. 

Fifteen cents covered the cost of the three lunches. The re- 
mainder was spent on railway fares, and on entrance-fees to 
castles and observatories. To school excursionists railway 
tickets are sold at a reduction of 66 per cent. from the regular 
rates, and still greater reductions are made on entrance fees to 
instructive places. Thus, in Germany, school excursions are in 
every way encouraged, The funds required for the journey are 
in part provided by the university, and in part given in the form 
of donations by the students of pedagogy, and other friends of 
the school. The pupils are not obliged to contribute, but a few 
of them usually pay a small sum. 

Dr. Rice advocates the introduction of similar school excursions, 
in this country, and last year at his suggestion one was under- 
taken by the public school authorities of Anderson, Ind., and 
proved very successful. 


A Summer School at Jena. 
By L. SEELEY. 


On the second of August the fourth annual session of the Jena 
summer school was opened to continue for two weeks. The 
circular sent out announced courses of ten lectures in pedagogics, 
physics, psychology, chemistry, botany, etc., by the leading pro- 
fessors of the university. There was also a three-weeks’ course 
in conversational German for foreigners, conducted upon the 
natural method. The courses, it was stated, were not intended 
for common school teachers, but for teachers of the higher schools. 
This, therefore, was quite similar to the summer school conducted 
by Dr. Hall at Clark university. 

About fifty teachers from different parts of Germany, from 
England, France, Sweden, and America, representing the pro- 
gressive teachers of these lands, gathered together for the pur- 
pose of study, discussion, and recreation. For the latter was by 
no means neglected, daily parties being organized to visit the 
battlefield of Jena, the Fuchsthurm, the Forst, and the many 
other places of interest in and around beautiful, historic Jena. 
The very smallness of the number of students (from American 
standpoint) added to the value of the school in that it made inti- 
mate acquintance with the professors and members of the school 
possible, while it intensified the social interest. The library and 
‘aboratories of the university were freely thrown open for the use 
of the school, and every effort made to afford ample means to 
secure practical benefit to the members of the school. 

As I devoted myself entirely to the work of Prof. Rein on peda- 
gogics, I propose to give the readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL a 

ew of the main points of his remarkable lectures, especially 

teaching those points that show the trend of educational thought 
at present in Germany. Having just completed a careful reading 
of Col. Parker’s new book, I was struck with the many coinci- 
dences of thought, and theory between the colonel and Prof. 
Rein. Both have reached fundamental principles in education, 
both are ardent searchers after truth wherever found, both have 
caught the meaning of the sublime déctrines of Herbart, each is 
exerting a mighty influence in his own native land. 

Prof. Rein speaks very plainly and oy i a style of especial 
value to the many foreigners who hear his lectures from year to 
year. Besides this he is of a genial disposition, earnest in the 
promulgation of his ideas of the truth, and ever solicitous for the 
advancement of his students. His course of lectures was upon 
“Fundamental Principles of the Doctrines of Education.” 

In these lectures he touched upon the leading doctrines of the 
Herbartian school. I have not the space to give these in full, 
nor is it necessary, as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS have given discussions of the doctrines from 
time to time during the last few years. I shall not use quotation 
marks, but shall give Prof. Rein’s thought in my own language, 
necessarily condensing. 

He said, the question of the genetic progress of humanity is the 
question of education to-day. This is not a new question, but 
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was one that was raised by Aristotle and afterward by Christ. 
Modern education began in the 18th century. Comenius was 
the first to formulate a system of instruction, Pestalozzi took up 
the work, and Herbart is the best and truest successor of Pesta- 
lozzi. The order of succession then is Comenius,—Pestalozzi,— 
Herbart. 

There are universal principles of instruction which every teacher 
must possess, though there will be individual conception and 
application of these principles by each teacher. Therefore, the 
possession of knowledge is not enough to make a teacher ; there 
must also be the mastery of the theory of instruction, a special 
training for the office of teacher, and educational technique. 

Interest is the bridge which leads from snowing to willing ; 
it leads from knowledge into power. The common idea that the 
children must be interested, that is, in the sense of amusing, is 
false. The interest must lie in the subject taught, and everything 
brought into the class must have for its object the instruction, 
and not the temporary entertainment of the children. Thus, the 
awakening of interest by prizes, percentages, position in class, 
cultivates egotism, and is therefore immoral. 

There are six periods, or steps, in the child’s development : 

1. The first three years, the period of helplessness, when it 
must be cared for and amused, when it has no self-consciousness. 

2. The second three years ; the child has become self-conscious, 
it can help itself, it begins to compare things, it asks many ques- 
tions, it employs itself, it begins to reflect. This is the period of 
reproduction. Jean Paul says the child learns more in these three 
years than in the first three academic years. 

3. As the family is not usually able to continue the training of 
the child, after the sixth year it enters school, which is a great 
step. The seventh and eighth years of the child’s life, the first 
two in the school, constitute the third period. Here imagination 
is predominant, the child is under the control of phantasy, it 
has great respect for the authority of the teacher. 

4 The fourth step includes the ninth and tenth years. Now 
the child begins to reflect, it commits easily to memory, it begins 
to have opinions of its own, and to assert itself. Bovs and girls 
commence to separate from each other, as they have not done 
before. The child is not as subject to authority of the teacher 
without question. 

5. This step includes the eleventh and twelfth years, and this 
is the period of thinking. The child begins to have logical con- 
cepts, and the more one has logical concepts the greater evidence 
of culture in all periods of human life. The child recognizes its 
own incompleteness and gladly appreciates and acknowledges 
power in things and beings above him.* This is the time in 
which lasting friendships are formed. 

6. This period follows the twelfth year, but is not limited by 
any special time. It is the period of understanding, and compre- 
hension of moral responsibility. 

The memory is not so mechanical but more judicious. The 
youth begins self-training, and the teacher must remain more and 
more in the background. The young man is educated when he 
is fully able to carry forward his further culture, and in this period 
the teacher must lead him more and more to be self-reliant. The 
teacher must lead, direct, help, support, but not carry; but the 
boy thinks, judges, considers, and then acts according to what he 
concludes is right. 

The first four school years form the prelude to later life, the 
bridge from childhood to manhood. They are the years of phan- 
tasy where authority is supreme and unquestioned. Therefore 
for the first school year fairy tales of the pre-historic times are 
proper for the children, as they illustrate a condition in a people 
corresponding to the condition of childhood in the first school year. 
In the second school year Robinson Crusoe 1s taken. This also is 
logical, as the child now comes more and more to self-conscious- 
ness. With his own hands and by simplest means Robinson 
made clothing and shelter, and provided for his wants. The 
child easily becomes interested in the man himself, and it learns 
that by toil are the necessities of life secured. In the third and 
fourth years the Thiiringian stories (sagen) furnish material for 
continuance of the scheme, awakening the consciousness of the 
child to the realities of life and introducing a national develop- 
ment which corresponds to its development. Thus the child is 
prepared for history, which-begins with the fifth school year. The 
child is now prepared for facts. 

There is a corresponding order in religious instruction. Reli- 
gion in the school is not a church question, but a pedagogical 
one, not for the furtherance of any particular tenet, but for a cult- 
ure and rounding out of the whole man.t So the life of the patri- 
archs, the Judges and the Kings, the Life of Jesus, Acts of the 
Apostles, Systems of Religion, School Catechism (school cate- 
chism is different from church catechism), and finally Luther and 
the Reformation form a natural and progressive development 
which corresponds to the unfolding life of the child. The child 


* It will be remembered that Prof. Earl Barnes has made many experi- 
ments from which he concludes that children of the above age are most 
orthodox, most ready to the belief in which they have been brought 
up, a corroboration of Prof. Rein’s idea. 

+ I once heard Stoy say: ‘‘ It is not the head and body alone that must be 
educated, but the heart also.” 
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must be brought to have respect for sacred things, but must be 
left to choose and decide for himself. Sedf-activity zs the fund- 
i principle of educative instruction (Erziehender- Unter- 
richt). 

The government interferes too much with schools. It gives 
the teacher no freedom except in methods of instruction. The gov- 
ernment should simply indicate the results that must be attained 
and leave the formulation of the course of study and its working 
out to teachers. A teacher who simply follows what has been 
marked out for him is a machine, and we want no machines in 
our schools, 

In a school course great care must be taken to bring together 
subjects that are related, so that one subject shall lead naturally 
to another. Jt is fearful what a child must often be put through 
in a single forenoon. This creates confusion, and is destructive 
of results. Ethics requires that related subjects shall be pre- 
sented and psychology requires it as well. This is the principle 
of concentration, which is pedagogical, ethical, psychological. 

Learning is a process ; it passes through two processes ; first a 
concrete or empirical one, second, an abstract. The concrete 
must always precede; observation comes first; empirical knowledge 
goes over into abstract knowledge, from apperception to abstrac- 
tion. The more a man is able to abstract the higher he stands 
in culture. Formerly the rule was given, then the examples illus- 
trating the rule, that is, from concepts to examples. Kant says. 
“Observation without concepts is bad, but concepts without ob- 
servation is still worse.” Pestalozzi says: ‘ Without observation 
there can be noconcept.” There must be observation, the use 
of many examples, and then we shall produce something real, 
something living, something of value. Psychology shows that 
instruction arises only from apperception and abstraction. Ap- 
perception employs the concepts already possessed and unites 
new ones to them. 


PROCESS OF LEARNING, 


A Apperception. 


1. Preparation of the new material 
I, Observation [analysis] 


| to produce 
(of units) 2, Presentation of the new material { clearness 
[{synthesis] 


B Abstraction, 


ee 1, Comparing [association] 
Il. Thinking i 2. Assimilation of concepts [system] f 


III. Application{ Methods 


The teacher can never leave a subject until he has found that 
the pupil is able to apply the new material. It must be seen, too, 
that instruction includes only such material as the pupil is capa- 
ble of taking. There is absoiutely no use of offering more than 
he can take. Drop water very slowly into a bottle and the bottle 
will be filled ; pour it rapidly and the water overflows. So it is 
with the child ; give it what it can take slowly, according to the 
child’s measure, and good will come. Finally, there must be a 
purpose in every lesson. The teacher's work must not be aim- 
less, but a definite aim should be in the teacher’s mind when he 
begins a lesson. A good teacher will be heard but little. The 
children are self-active, the teacher being their ieader. 

Jena, Germany. 


The Conference on Education. 


AT THE SCHOOL OF ETHICS. 


In summing up the work of the summer schools for 1894 men- 
tion should be made of the experiment made at Plymouth. For 
four years the school of ethics has held its sessions there with a 
constantly increasing attendance. This year it seemed wise to 
the dean of the school, Prof. Felix Adler, to invite a conference of 
educators for one week as an experiment. A special committee 
was invited to secure eminent persons to open the discussions and 
to make other necessary arrangements. The conference was 
called to be held at Plymouth, N. H. There was no haste ; each 
lecture occupied a full hour, and at the evening conferences there 
was opportunity for the freest discussion of the question raised 
by the lecturer. 

The regular lectures were Dr. McAlister, Professors Ashley 
and Palmer, of Harvard, Dr. Anderson, of Yale, Prof. Adler, Dr. 
Burnham, of Clark university, and Mr. J. G. Hughes, of Toronto. 

Even with the short public notice that was given the meeting 
was adjudged a success by all present. 

All the lecturers, like those in the other departments of the 
school of ethics, were made to bear upon the labor problem. The 
three lectures of Dr. McAlister were especially valuable in show- 
ing the industrial, political, and ethical relation of the school, 
Prof. Adler inspired his hearers with a new conception of the 
ethical element in vocation. ‘“ Vocational duty,” he said, “ is the 
back bone of morality.” Prof. Palmer also presented a fresh and 
attractive view of the school as an ethical instrument. Some dif- 
fered from his conclusions, but all were helped and stimulated by 
his lofty conception of the ethical effect of purely intellectual ac- 
tivities when the school is pervaded by a high moral tone. 

For the first time, so far as I know, educational discussion was 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE GEORGIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT CUMBERLAND ISLAND, 


The Georgia State Teachers’ Association. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Georgia association 
was held on Cumberland island in the auditorium of the teachers’ 
home July 3-8. This was the first meeting of the association in 
its new home, but it was an eminently successful one. 

The association property consists of eight acres of land valued 
at $10,000, situated near the Cumberland Island hotel which will 
entertain those teachers who do not desire cottages. The audi- 
torium, an illustration of which is given on this page, is acommo- 
dious structure well adapted to the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. It was built this year by subscriptions from the teachers 
and their friends. The building cost $4,000. The property is sur- 
rounded by large live oaks covered with the famous southern moss, 
In this grove will be the cottages of the teachers, different sections 
of the state erecting the same. The “ teachers’ home” is the out- 
come of a resolution offerred by Supt. J. S. Stewart, Jr., of Marietta, 
at the meeting of 1893, and of the indefatigable efforts of the chair- 
man of the committee, Capt. R. J. Guinn, of the state educational 
department. The other members of the committee and the lead- 
ing teachers supplemented these efforts. The results accom- 
plished the first year were beyond the expectations of the most 


sanguine. Over three hundred teachers were present at the ded- 
icatory exercises. Pres. W. H. Woodall was absent on account 
of sickness, so Supt. W. Harper, vice-president, acted as presi- 
dent. The program was carried out as planned. The many 
helpful and inspiring addresses and papers given led to several 
important recommendations to the legislature in the way of im- 
proving the schoo] system. 

The association appointed a committee to arrange an exhibit 
at the cotton states and international exposition to be held in At- 
lanta next year. Major W. F. Slaton, supt. of schools, Atlanta, 
was made chairman of this committee. The association adopted 
a resolution offered by Supt. J. S. Stewart creating a reading cir- 
cle board, the purpose of which is the conducting of a teachers 
reading circle and a young people’s reading circle. The follow- 
ing is the board; Supt. J. S. Stewart, Jr., Marietta; Supt. L. B. 
Evans, Augusta; Miss M. Rutherford, Lucy Cobb institute, 
Athens; Prof. Otis Ashmore, Savannah; County Com. J. H. 
Roberts, Waynesboro, and Prof. Jere. Pound, Barnesville. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Mr. 
R. J. Guinn, president, Atlanta; Mr. Otis Ashmore, first vice- 
president ; Miss M. Rutherford, second vice-president; J. S Stew- 
art, Jr., secretary, Marietta; E. C. Merry, treasurer. 





carried on in close connection with the consideration of other 
social and economic questions. Men and women of all profes- 
sions mingled on common ground. The audience was practically 
the same, whether the lecture was on economics, religion, or edu- 
cation. This was really the distinctive feature of the week, 
There was seen a beginning of that co-ordination of social forces 
so much needed in our country to-day. Moreover, the ethical 
flavor of all the discussions seemed to lift the school to the place 
assigned to it by all the great educational reformers, a place which 
it has failed to hold in this materialistic and commercial age. 
There is a good prospect of having next year a full department 
of education in the school of ethics. Should this come to pass, 
in a session of two or three weeks, there will be open to educa- 
tional thinkers a forum in which there be a more searching and 
deliberate overhauling of current problems than has yet been 
seen. SAMUEL T, DUTTON, 
Brookline, Mass. 


The Virginia Summer School. 
[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, ] 


The sixth annual session of the Virginia summer school of 
methods, at Bedford City, had an average daily attendance of 450, 
Thirteen states were represented in the enrollment this year. 
To Supt. E. C. Glass, of Lynchburg, Va., the conductor of the 
school, and Mr. Williss Jenkins, of Portsmouth, Va., secretary and 
treasurer, the teachers of Virginia owe a debt of gratitude. They 
have had to labor under many disadvantages to ensure the suc- 
cess of this year’s summer school. 

Col. Parker was there fora week. He had an attentive body 
of listeners at his lectures, and even if some did not agree to all 
he advanced, he can lay claim to, at least, a few hundred more 
of devoted admirers. He put new life into the teachers and set 
before them new and high ideals. 

The botany and zoology classes of Prof. Austin C. Apgar, of 
New Jersey, were the most enthusiastic of all. Prof. Apgar is an 
ideal teacher and has given an impetus to nature study in the 
school, which will be felt for years. 


The laboratory of Prof. Henry R. Russell was always filled 
with students, either experimenting or making apparatus for next 
year’s work in physics and chemistry. 

Prof. Langdon S. Thompson, of New York, devoted one of his 
drawing periods each day, to rapid blackboard sketching which 
was much appreciated. 

Prof. Henry L. Southwick and Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, 
of the Emerson college of oratory are warmly welcomed each 
year. Dr. Emerson E, White whose helpful school-room sug- 
gestions are always highly valued was there for two weeks. Prof. 
Cunningham, of the Farmville normal, gave lectures on psychol- 
ogy. The classes in gymnastics conducted by Miss Corinne 
Harrison, of Norfolk, were very popular. Prof. George I. Aldrich, 
of Newtonville, Mass., 2nd Supervisor R. C. Metcalf, of Boston, 
had charge of the departments of arithmetic and language, 
respectively, for the first time this year, but not for the last time, 
it is hoped. 

Miss Mathilde E. Coffin, of Detroit, took Miss Sarah Arnold’s 
place this year, on primary methods. Prof. R. E. Blackwell, of 
Randolph Macon college, had charge of the department of Eng- 
lish literature: Prof. F. V. N. Painter, of Roanoke college, of 
“ History and Science of Education;” Mrs. Charlotte Furey, of 
Brooklyn, of music; and Miss Virginia Reynolds, of Farmville 
normal, of geography. Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker was much ad- 
mired, and I think she will find, on her return next summer, a 
good many who will have taken up her dress improvement. 

The round-table conferences were a new and helpful feature 
this year. They are, really, of as much benefit as the regular 
lectures. E. S. 

Roanoke, Va. 





In getting together suitable material for Reception = Spe- 
cial Days, and exercises of all kiads, difficulties vanish in the 
reading of E. L. Kellogg & Co.’s (New York) catalogue of books. 
cantatas, etc. All the best published are kept by them at lowest 
prices. For Columbus Day they furnished more material of this 
nature than all other firms together. Nowhere else can these 
books be found in such variety, and at such low prices. 
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Hoboken, N. J., Academy. 


_ It is the proud boast of the Hoboken academy that each one of 
its eighteen teachers has had a thorough professional training. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, whose monographs on the school systems of 
France and Germany have made his name widely known among 
students of education, is the principal. He is a graduate of a 
German university, and also in the School of Pedagogy of the 
University of the City of New York, having earned the 
degrees of Ph.D. and Pd. D. The other teachers employed at the 
academy received their pedagogical preparation in either univer- 
sities, colleges, or normal schools. With a faculty of this kind it 
is not surprising that the principles of modern education pervade 
the work of the whole school, from the kindergarten through the 
primary and intermediate to the highest nom of the academic 
department. Experimentations with new fads are excluded, and 
only well tested methods adopted. The periodical conferences of 
the teachers serve to keep the work unified. It is not the aim of 
the school to prepare the pupils for any special calling, but to 
form characters, and to turn out men and women healthy in body 
and mind. Still its graduates have never found it difficult to pass 
examinations for higher insti:utions of learning. Many of them 
have won honors. The excellence of the instruction given has 
induced the University of the City of New York and Stevens’ In- 
stitute of Technology, of Hoboken, to place scholarships in the 
gift of the institution. 
_ The Heboken academy is not a financial enterprise ; the entire 
income from tuition fees and private sources is devoted to the 
improvement of the school. It is now entering upon its thirty- 
fifth year. The intention of its founders was to secure for their 
children a thorough intellectual and moral education in accord- 
ance with the principles of modern pedagogics. Dr. Douai, the 
author of several educational books, was the first principal. Un- 
der him a kindergarten department was organized in 1860. Thus 
the Hoboken academy would seem to have been the first school 
in the country adopting the kindergarten as a regular department. 
At the commencement exercises of the academy in June the 
editor had occasion to speak to several of the trustees of the in- 
stitution, and found them to be deeply interested in the advance- 
ment of the school. They were men of moderate means, but no 
one complained of the expense and labor it cost to maintain the 
school. They all agreed that they were well rewarded in seeing the 
graduates of the school grow up to noble marhvod and woman- 
hood. It is not often that one hears laymen voicing such a sen- 
timent. Hoboken academy seems to be exceptionally furtunate 
in the selection of trustees and teachers. 





Regents of the University of New York. 


Mr. Pliny T. Sexton, of Albany, N. Y., has sent out several very 
interesting circulars bearing on secondary education, and sup- 
porting “upon principle and authority” the desirability of the 
unification of the educational system of the state and the appoint- 
ment of the state superintendent of public instruction by the re- 
gents of the university. Among them is one urging that the 
constitutional convention, now in session at Albany, to vest the 
appointment of the superintendent of public instruction in the 
regents cf the university of the state of New York, for the fol- 
lowing, among other reasons : 


‘*7, Because the regents are a continuous body, Jaboring constantly in the 
field of public education, and dealing with the subject from a scientific 
point of view. Chosen primarily because of attained prominence as high- 
minded and capable men, their official experience gives them personally, 
and their board traditionally, an expert ability to judge more accurately 
concerning the natural and acquired fitness of candidates for so important 
an educational office as that of superintendent of public instruction. 

2. The independent action of the regents, free from harmful outside 
influences or constraints, is assured by the tenure of their office, which is 
for life—or rather during continued capacity and faithful attendance 
upon their duties; and as they receive no compensation for their services, 
it must be obvious that, as a rule, the position would be accepted only by 
men whose guiding motive is a sincere desire to promote the public wel- 
fare, 

3- The educational system of the state should be kept free from the con- 
taminating influence of partisan politics. 

That only can be assured by taking the appointment of educational ad- 
ministrative officers out of the field of such political contention. 

As now selected, the choice of superintendent of public instruction is 
invariably dictated by partisan pclitical considerations, which must natur- 
ally impose hindering constraints upon his administration of the office ; 
and (of equal ill consequence) no matter what useful expert efficiency such 
an official may acquire or develop in office, experience has demonstrated 
that he will be required to retire therefrom and give place to some new and 
untried man, when another poiitical party comes into power. 

4. There 1s no administrative position in the government of this state 
which affords greater opportunity for far-reaching public usefulness than 
that which supervises and guides the instruction of the rising generation. 
It should have the services of the most capable of men. 

But, under the present method of choosing the superintendent of public 
instruction, men of the most desirable qualities cannot well hope to com- 
pete successfully for appointment to that office—could hardly be induced 
to seek the same, or to undertake its duties, knowing so well that scientific 
and conscientious devotion thereto would avail but little toward their re- 
tention in such official position, 

5. Their willing and vast expenditures therefore attest the deep and earn- 
est interest of the people of this state in the cause of public education. be 
will be quick to approve any measure that promises to increase the effi- 
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ciency of our educational agencies, and will not hesitate to commend and 
vote to sustain the constitutional convention if it shall take action so 
clearly for the welfare of the children of the state as that herein sug- 
gested.” 

The circular closes with these words: “Unify the educational 
system of the state, from the kindergarten to the highest univer- 
sity—make the ascent a continuous stairway from bottom to top, 
and set the regents to guard its safety throughout its entire pro- 
gress—which assuredly will thus be made more fruitful of bene- 
ficent results than can be possible under existing limitations.” 





Advantages of a School Park. 


Mr. Jacob A. Riis, the well-known writer on the condition of 
the poor, has an article inthe September number of 7he Century, 
on “ Playgrounds for City Schools,” in which he says : 


‘* If I had my way I would surround every schoo! in the city, up-town or 
down-town, with a park that would make it always the most attractive spot 
in the neighborhood. To my mind that is one of the chief advantages to be 
derived from the school park. Instead of being repelled, children would be 
attracted to a school that was identified with their playground. Truancy 
would cease. I would adopt the plan that has proved successful in London, 
of lending the schools to the boys for club-rooms in the evening hours—under 
somesystem of effective but not intrusive surveillance, and not the kind 
that would aim at ‘keeping them down’—those evening hours when the 
manufacture of the tough goeson most actively in the street. The gangs 
would soon find their occupation gone when the schools became boys’ clubs. 
Why is it so hard for our city authorities to learn a lesson which any man’s 
unofficial common sense grasps atonce ? However the club is not necessa- 
rily a part of the school park. It is one of the ‘ frills’ to be considered 
afterward. The first consideration would be to make the park attractive as 
well as usetul, I would have a few trees in it for shade, a shelter at one 
end or along the side for rainy days, and some simple gymnastic apparatus 
for the children. For the rest there should be a combination of asphalt and 
grass. with the asphalt predominating, and never a sign of ‘ keep off the 
grass,’ if the lawns had to be sodded every year anew. My school park 
should be a people’s park in which the child might play at recess, and where 
the mothers might take their babies during school hours. It should be al- 
ways open, and there should be plenty of seats in it.” 


¥ 
Correspondence. 


We are frequently asked by correspondents how to parse cer- 
tain words and dispose of certain clauses in sentences given by 
the authors of text-books, for exercises in grammaticai analysis, 
and how to solve certain problems found on certain pages of certain 
arithmetics. The proper authorities to apply to in these cases 
are the authors of the books quoted. They can be addressed 
care of publishers. The pressure upon our columns compels us 
to draw the line somewhere and we draw it against questions of 
this class. 





In one of your recent numbers a puzzled teacher asked you to give a good 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Why invert the divisor when it is a fraction ?’’ 
to which you gave to or three answers 

Permit me to submit another.— ‘‘ Simply for convenience.” 

Thus 6+3-4=? Since the divisor has a name, fourths, the dividend must 
have the same name, as in addition, and substraction, or a common denom- 
inator. 

Hence, 6+3-4=24-4+3-4=24-3=8. 

But for convenience 6+3-4=6x4-3=24-3=8. A. A. B, 

Hackensack, N. J. 





Please inform me what company publish a book on Edward G. Ward’s 
method of teaching reading and oblige L. W. 
Valley, N.J. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL contains all that has been published 
on the subject. A manual and set of readers are in process of 
preparation, and will be brought out by Silver, Burdett & Co. 





1, Are teachers obliged to adopt the new reform in spelling ? 

2, Which origin of America’s name is better to adopt: that it was named 
after Amerigo Vespucci or that it was named after the Ameriques as given 
in one of this year’s INSTITUTES ? 

3. What is the meaning of ‘* kinto” in kinetoscope? 

1. Not unless local school authorities so direct. 

2. Teach both “ origins” and that historians may disagree as 
well as the doctors. 

3. Moveable. 


M. A.S. 





What is meant by the ‘‘ Conscience Fund”? Oneof my pupils has asked 
me the question. G. D. W. 

When a person who has defrauded the government of duties 
on ‘goods, or of an amount of tax by misrepresentation, becomes 
conscious of the wrong done to the state and sends an amount 
sufficient to cover all discrepancies to the United States govern- 
ment that amount becomes what is known as “ conscience money ” 
and is added to the “ Conscience Fund.” This fund is used by 
the government in various ways. 


There are many blood purifiers, but only one Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is 
reliable, and which cuggs. 
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China and Japan at War. 
(Selected from OuR TIMEs.) 


A war is now raging between the two leading naticns of Asia, 
China and Japan. It was brought about by a dispute over Corea. 
Claiming to be an independent country, Corea is nominally the 
vassal of China and the servant of Japan. It has frequently been 

raided by soldiers from both these 
countries, and wasted to such an ex- 
tent that sometimes it has taken 
generations for itto recover. To add 
to the misery of the Coreans, their 
own government has been rapacious 
in the extreme. The people are 
taxed to the last limit of endurance ; 
so little motive have people for pro- 
duction that large tracts of fertile 
soil lie untilled. 

A few Coreans who have seen the 
outer world know how backward 
their own country is. In 1884, Kim 
Ok Kiun, one of the progressive 
party, tried to bring about reform by 
cutting off the heads of all the king’s 
ministers. Kim fled to Japan and 
for nine years managed to escape 
those who were seeking revenge. At 
last, lured to Shanghai, he was murdered in March 29, 1894. The 
Corean government rewarded the assassin, hanged Kim's aged 
father, and imprisoned the members of his family ; while China sent 
over the corpse of Kim to be dismembered and publicly exposed. 
Meanwhile so-called reforms in Corea were all made in the in- 
terest of the office-holders; the exactions were so heavy ‘hat a great 
rebellion broke out in the province at Chullado. The rebels put the 
government army to flight, and then, at the instigation of the 
Chinese minister in Corea, a Chinese army was sent to assist in 
restoring order. Japan, claiming treaty rights and having over 
10,000 subjects in the peninsula, also sent an ariay. Many years 
ago China and Japan agreed that in case of insurrection in Corea, 
either nation might land troops there. The difficulty in this case 
resulted in Japan refusing to withdraw her army until peace was 
restored and the dispute has led to formal declarations of war. 

At first it may appear 
that China will have 
much the better of the 
contest because of ‘her 
immense population and 
resources; the Chinese 
empire has 400,000,000 
people, ten times as 
many as Japan, and great 
wealth; but the Chinese 
are poor sailors and in- 
different soldiers. The 
Japanese are born sailors 
and have a well drilled 
army organized after the 
German plan. Their ships 
as well as China’s were 
built after European pat- 
terns. Japan has the ad- 
vantage of a strong gov- 
ernment at home. In 
China there is much dissatisfaction with the government, which 
may at any time have an insurrection as well as a foreign war with 
which to cope. The Japanese represent progress ; they are fight- 
ing for itin Corea and hence have the sympathy of most civilized 
nations, Great Britain, on account of commercial interests, favors 
China. Just where Russia stands is not clear; undoubtedly she 
is watching to see how she can advance her interests in eastern 
Asia. In any case she wants to secure a seaport. 

Corea itself will play a very insignificant part in the contest, 
although its soil will form the battle ground of the opposing arm- 
ies. It has an area of.90,000 square miles (or nearly twice that of 
the state of New York) and an estimated population of 8,600,000, 
For so populous a country its army is contemptible—scarcely 






eS . 


Li Hour, King of Corea. 





Li Hune Cuane, Viceroy of China. 
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5,000. Up to 1882, when the United States effected a treaty with 
Corea, there was no communication with Europeans, and scarcely 
any with the Chinese, The wretched roads prevent much inter- 
nal commerce. Like all conservative nations Corea must have 
more intercourse with the outside world, and this contest cannot 
fail to result in a gain in that direction. 

The present sovereign of Corea, Li 
Houi, was born in 1852. His father, 
who was a Chinese lover and a Chris- 
tian hater was deposed and exiled to 
China in 1873; since then the son has 
reigned. At the age of fourteen Li 
Houi married one of the Min family, 
the most powerful clan in Corea. Their 
om, the heir-apparent, was born in 
1873. 

The leader of the Chinese in this war 
is Li Hung Chang, over seventy years 
of age, said by Europeans to be one of 
the shrewdest statesmen living. 

Through him China has introduced 
TARUHITO AnisUGAWA, Com- railroads, telegraphs, and electric-lights. 
Sa thirty — ago he and the cele- 
brated “ Chinese ” Gordon succeeded in suppressing the formid- 
able Tai-ping rebellion. He holds a position in the empire next 
to royalty and has until lately wore the yellow coat as indicative 
of that rank. The story is told that the emperor, Kuang Sii de- 
prived him of this recently because he was not prepared for war. 
However this may be Li Hung Chang is still at the head of the 


army and navy. 
¥ 
New Books. 


From the first time that the child falls and bumps his head un- 
til old age he has continually to take into account physical laws. 
That this knowledge of nature may be broad and deep a good 
foundation should be laid in the schools. A good start in this im- 
portant study will be obtained by perusing the Elementary Les- 
sons in Physics, prepared by J. B. Gifford, superintendent of 
schools of Peabody, Mass. These lessons were originally pre- 
pared for his own classes and read by him in manuscript form ; 
other teachers wished to use them and so the author was induced 
to put them in permanent shape. Numerous illustrations are 
given to show the pupil the conditions of the experiments. The 
apparatus required is simple, and of a kind readily procured at 
small expense. Directions are given for making various articles, 
an occupation in which the pupil will take the keenest interest. 
The aim of the author has been to tell the pupil nothing which he 
might better find out for himself, but to guide his investigations, 
by definite directions and questions. An edition expressly for 
teachers is prepared, containing full notes and explanations. The 
book is intended for the higher classes in grammar schools and 
for high schools. (Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston and Chi- 
cago. Price, 60 cents; teachers’ edition, 75 cents; examination 
copies, 30 and 35 cenis, respectively.) 

In Object Lessons in Elementary Science, by Vincent T. Murché, 
headmaster of Boundary Lane board school, is followed the scheme 
of teaching science issued by the London school board. Some 
years ago the compiler of this volume took up the scheme of the 
London board and used it in his school. He wrote complete notes 
of the lessons and exercised much care and thought in getting 
together a museum of suitable objects for illustrating teaching. 
A picture was never used when the object itself could be obtained. 
The objects studied are common everywhere; they are such as 
are seen — day or may be obtained with a very little trouble, 
as water, coal, clay, putty, sponge, iron, steel, lead, tin, zinc, cop- 
per, starch, rice, maize; and animals, as the cow, horse, rabbit, 
pig, cat, dog, etc. The part intended for the teacher is in italics 
and facts of special importance are given in full-face type. Whether 
the teacher is confined to a regular course of study or not, man 
things will be found in this book that may be used in the school. 
The matter may be adapted to the needs of the pupils. It 1s in 
the line here laid down that the best elementary science study of 
the day is conducted. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 60 cents.) 


An editor was once asked why he had written such a long edi- 
torial for his paper. He replied that it was because he did not 
have time to write a short one. The same remark might be ap- 
plied to the writing of history. There are books and books that 
give all sorts of useless details; again there are others that pre- 
sent the essentials. Mary Parmele, who is the author of a book 
just published entitled 7e Evolution of an Empire, possesses the 
ability to present the main facts in few words. In this book is 
traced the history of France from the time when the barbarian 
Gauls fought and hunted in the primeval forests to the year 1894. 
The author traces the why and wherefore of events as few writ- 
ers are capable of doing. The book will form an excellent intro- 
duction toa larger history. (William Beverley Harison, New York. 
8vo., 113 pp. Cloth, 75 cents.) 
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A comparatively unworked field was entered by 
William I. Fletcher, librarian of Amherst college, 
when he set abo t the preparation of Pudlic Libra- 
vies in America for the Columbian Knowledge ser- 
ies. Mr. Fletcher’s book is only a 12mo. of 169 
pages, yet in this small space all the main aspects of 
the library problem have been presented. This will 
be seen from the titles of the chapters; he treats of 
the public library movement, library laws, the 
library and the community, library buildings, classi- 
fication and catalogues, minor details and library 
management, selection and purchase of books, refer- 
ence work, the public library in relation to schools, 
to university extension, etc.; the librarian’s work 
and training, the American Library Association, a 
few representative libraries, special libraries, public 
libraries in Canada, the future of the public library, 
etc. Subjects of great interest are considered in the 
appendix, as a scheme of classification, special col- 
lections, Sunday opening of libraries, gifts to libra- 
ries, statistics, library rules, and biographical sketches, 
The effect of the library in raising the intelligence of 
the community can hardly be overestimated. This 
volume will be helpful to library workers by increas- 
ing the value of these institutions in the eyes of the 
community. Young librarians will find in it many 
hints of great value, especially in the matter of 
classification. One of the results of the evolution 
of the library was the feeling that a reform was 
needed in library architecture. Mr. Fletcher dis- 
cusses this at considerable length. The illustrations 
are numerous ; they include an antique engraving of the Univer- 
sity of Leyden in 1600, besides some of the noted public library 
buildings in the United States to-day. There are half-tone por- 
traits of George Ticknor, William F. Pool, Ainsworth R. Spofford, 
and Justin Winsor. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.00) 


The Architects Directory for 1894, a valuable reference book 
for all engaged in the profession, has just been issued. It is put 
up in convenient shape and bound in red boards with gilt stamp, 
making quite a striking appearance. The work bears marks of 
very careful preparation and aims to give, classified by states and 
towns, all the architects in practice in the United States and Can- 
ada. In giving architects’ names the membership in the archi- 
tectural societies is indicated by figures in brackets following each 
name; (1) indicating membership in the American Institute of 
Architects; (2) the Architectural League of New York ; (35) Roy- 
al Canadian Academician. A selected list of the principal dealers 
in building material and appliances is also given, which will be 
found useful to architects. To manufacturers and dealers the list 
of architects will be found of great value. (William T. Com- 
stock, New York and Chicago. $1.00.) 
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LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN IN 1600. 
From “ Public Libraries in America.” (Roberts Brothers.) 


Probably there was never a fiercer geographical controversy than 
that over the claim of Captain Willard Glazier to the discovery of 
the true course of the Mississippi river. Most people will remember 
that their geographies gave Lake Itasca as the source of the stream. 
Captain Glazier made an expedition to the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi river in 1881 and founda small lake above Lake Itasca to 
which it is connected by a small stream the mouth of which was 
concealed by fallen trees and other rubbish. This lake was named 
by those who accompanied the expedition after him and he an- 
nounced it as the true source of the river. His claim was hotly dis- 
puted, it being held that he had discovered nothing except what was 
known before. In order further to prove his claim Capt. Glazier 
made a second expedition to the Mississippi headwaters in 1891. An 
account of these expeditions is given by him in a volume lately 
issued entitled Headwaters of the Mississippi River. \n addition 
the volume contains a concise history of various explorations, in- 
cluding those of De Soto, Marquette and Joliet, La Salle, Hennepin, 
La Hentan, Charlevoix, Carver, Pike, Cass, Schoolcraft, Nicollet, 








The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapwayr AnD Evceventw STREET, 
@ | Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at | 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a | 
hancsome addition that doubles its former capacity 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest — 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. W 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 
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AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy | ty represented. 
for Indigestion. 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 


om... ar = ata a | bright Melange suitings, distinctly new. 
riginators o. epsin ewing Gum, . 
| Oxford Mixed Coverts. 





Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. Now landed and ready on Tuesday, Sept. 4, 


CAUTION.—See that the name | Carefully selected specialties in Dress 


| Goods for the Fall. Every Parisian Novel- 

Duplex Crepes, Rippled Brilliants, Hima- 

| laya Bourettes, and Long-combed Tweeds. 
Golf Checks, Coaching Cheviots, and 


Each tablet con- 





Variety greater than in any former Season 





THE CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. | 
Teeth without Plates. 
W EA K The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 


as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 
Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
workmanship. 


Dr W. J. STEWART. 362 W. 28d St., NY. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


STRONG. 














when communicating with advertisers. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & Lith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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and others, with descriptions of the topography of the country and 
the cities along its course. It is therefore a valuable compendium 
of information in regard to the greatest artery of commerce in the 
world. The appendix to the volume was prepared by Pearce Giles, 
a member of the second Glazier expedition. It contains numer- 
ous extracts from newspapers, letters from different people, etc., 
in which Glazier’s claims are acknowledged. Geographical stu- 
dents will find it an intensely interesting volume. It is finely 
printed, well illustrated, and has beveled covers, bound in green 
cloth. There is a map of Lake Itasca and Lake Glazier on the 
front cover in silver, and lettering and other decorations in gold. 
(Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago and New York ) 


No. 2 of Business Correspondence in Shorthand (reporting style 
of Isaac Pitman’s pLonography) is a forty-page pamphlet, con- 
taining actual correspondence, giving the forms and expressions 
generally met with in the offices of various branches of business. 
It has a printed key and the matter is divided into sections for the 
testing of speed either in shorthand or typewriting. Though 
specially adapted for Isaac Pitman stenographers, writers of other 
systems can use the work to great advantage. (Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, 33 Union square, N. Y.) 


When young men and young women are ready to leave college 
they usually feel that the principal benefits received during the 
college course are a love for learning, habits of study, and a knowl- 
edge of the means to be used for further advancement. Many, 
therefore, wish to take post-graduate courses. One university 
furnishes unusual facilities in one branch, and another in another. 
The success of Graduate Courses last year has encouraged the 
editors to issue another edition. It has been prepared by the 
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Harvard Graduate Club and aims to present in a clear, concise 
form all the graduate courses given at the nineteen leading Amer- 
ican universities, together with much information nowhere else 
obtainable, such, ¢. g., as the academic history of each instructor 
mentioned, tables showing the number of volumes in the libraries, 
the fellowships, etc., etc. The editors have done all the work 
without any hope of remuneration ; and, with the help of, the col- 
leges represented, and it is hoped that their zeal in the cause of 
higher education will be rewarded by a large circulation of the 
book. (Alfred Mudge & Son, printers, Boston. 15 cents.) 


We have seen a great many editions of Shakespeare, but for a 
pocket edition none that suited us better than the Temple Shakes- 
peare. Each volume contains a play in good-sized type with 
glossary and notes; also a preface describing the early editions 
and giving a general idea of the play. The volumes have rough, 
uncut edges, gilt tops, and illuminated title pages. Two ofthese 
we have before us, M/uch Ado About Nothing and Love's Labor's 
Lost, The former has for a frontispiece a fine etching of Trinity 
church, Stratford-on-Avon, and the latter one of Ann Hathaway’s 
Cottage. The books are substantially bound in red cloth. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. 45 cents.) 


In the series of French prose has been issued Michelet’s Za 
Prise de la Bastille, edited and annotated by Prof. Jules Luquiens, 
of Yale university. This account of the taking of that famous 
prison is condensed from the brilliant history of the French revo- 
lution. That great work, noted for its vividness of style and giow- 
ing enthusiasm more than for its impartiality and accuracy, fur- 
nishes excellent reading for the student of French. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 25 cents.) 





The New Edition of 





“Richardson’s New Method 


Pianoforte.” 
Materially Enlarged. 


FOR 
THE 


Critically Revised 





SHORTHAND. 


THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N. Y. City. 
have exclusively adopted 
The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
33 Union Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 











The appearance of this admirable new edition of the most famous of 
piano instruction-books will be of interest to music-teachers throughout 
America. Nothing has been omitted from the original, whose simplicity, 
adaptability, and usefulness have been increased by judicious revision. 
To the well-known features of the old volume, the 


Illustrations, Specimen Com- 
Positions, Czering’s Letters, 
Schumann’s Rules, 


First Principles of Harmony 
and Thorough-Bass, Remarks 
by famous Composers, etc. 


have been added: 


Several New Amusements, 
Further Annotations, 


Dr. Mason’s Celebrated 
System of Technics. 


The old edition ran to over 500,000 copies ; every teacher should examine the new. 
American or Foreign Fingering, Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON GO., 453-469 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. . E. DITSON & CO., Puta | 


Popular Text Books forSchools 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. (3 books.) 
DAVIS READING BOOKS. (4 numbers.) 
VENABLE’S ARITHMETICS. (2 book series.) 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. (5 books.) 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ETC., ETC. 
Please send for full descriptive catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS BOSTON 


COMMON WORDS DIFFICULT TO SPELL. 
A graded list of 3,500 words, by mail, 24 cts. 


THE SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. By mail, 40c. 


PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES FROM 
THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. By mail, 30. 


JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 











ATTENTION, TEACHERS. 


We desire to employ ONE representative in each 
county to introduce a NEW apparatus for schools. 


A MARVELOUS SUCCESS!! 


Every school will have it, Write at once for par- 
ticulars, References required, Good pay. 


J. A. HILL & CO., 44 B. 14th St.(Sgo") HY. 











4322 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Other good positions tooffer. (No book canvassing.) 


SHORTHAND Wo Gharrttowces, 
PRESIDENTS Tyre Sue snstavings, 16x- 


the Presidents with 
AND 


raphs and “The Ladies of 
WIVES 


Vhite House.” Sc. each. 
Puritan Publishing Company, Boston, Mass 





gents wanted. 





The Chautauqua College, a department of the 
Chautauqua System, distinct from the py Ree 
offers the regular college curriculum or spec al col- 
lege and preparatory courses to students at home, by 
a system of correspondence with professors in leading 
colleges. Address John H. Daniels, Executive Secre- 
tary, Buffalo, N. Y. 





16th year opens October 3. 


SCHOOL OF ' Call ov seers new poome, 
8. 8. C a 4 ae 

EXPRESSION § y hoe Building, Boston. 
Clergyman’s class in vocal training, 9 a. mM. Mondays. 
COLLEGE, N Ath » O. 

FRAN KLI N begins 70th year Sept. 3. ‘Soard, tu- 


ition, furnished room, and books, $2 80 to $3.00 a week: 
total cost, $135 a year; 8 courses ; no saloons ; cheapest, 


safest, best. Catalogue free. 
tor’a term of ney The 








W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 
To Let Brighton Heights Semin- 
ary. A school for young ladies and chil- 
dren. The asa are beautifully situa- 
ted. The views of the Bay and surround- 
ings unsurpassed. Convenient to Ferry 
and Railroad and only twenty-five minutes 
from the city by boat. Apply to Peter 
McQuade, St. Marks Pl., St. George, S. I. 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times, Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates, 
Address publishers of this paper. 





WANTED. 


TEACHER OF PENMANSHIP 


AND BOOKKEEPING wanted for one of the oldest 





Rualtdciions: steno the gut party an iuieret 

ua Ds, ‘o the B in 

the business may be secured. Address PENMAN, Box 
Boston. 





* nag oe will confer a favor by men- 
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General Notes. 


The announcement is made of a revision 
and rewriting of Prof. W. R. Nichols 
abridgment of Elliot and Storer’s manual, 
bringing it into accord with the present state 
of chemical science. By the experimental 
and inductive method, students are made 
acquainted, through their own perceptive 
faculties, with the main facts and principles 
of chemistry, by a process not unlike that 
by which they were first established. The 
directions given are sufficient to enable the 
student to make the experiments himself. 
Correspondence in regard to this book is 
solicited by the American Book Company. 
They have published many other excellent 
books lately, including the American Sys- 
tem of Vertical Writing, Eclectic English 
Classics, Fundenberg’s First Lessons in 
Reading, Guerber’s Myths of Greece and 
Rome, White’s School Management, and 
many others. 


Never was a truer thing written than 
Keats’ line, “ A thing of beauty is a joy foz- 
ever.” Every one feels it, and this is the 
reason why every lady wishes a beautiful 
complexion. A famous preparation for re- 
moving tan, pimples,moth patches and other 
disfigurements is Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream or Magic Beautifier. It has 
stood the test of forty-three years’ use. It | 
is sold by all druggists and fancy goods | 
dealers throughout the United States, Can- 
ada, and Europe or may be had of Ferd. T. | 
Hopkins, proprietor, 37 Great Jones street, 
N.Y 


The falling of the leaves, the shortening 
of the days, and many other signs remind 
us that autumn is near athand. When en- 
terprising merchants begin to get their fall 
goods then we know too that this season is 
upon us. James McCreery & Co., Broadway 
and 11th street, N. Y., have a fine display 
of early fall goods, consisting of duplex 
crepes, rippled brilliants, Himalaya bour- 
ettes, and long-combed tweeds, also Golf 
checks, coaching cheviots, and bright me- 
lange suitings, distinctly new. Oxford 
mixed coverts, 





Try the Nickel Plate Road when you go 
West. Low rates via Nickle Plate Road. 


The Prang Educational Company are 
now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and 
monuments as aids for teaching art and 
history. They are about 20X28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original pho- 
tographs, and do not fade on exposure to 
the light. Next to seeing the thing itself 
there is nothing that gives such a vivid idea 
of it as a picture; these might be used much 
more extensively in school than they are. 
The Prang Educational Company will send, 
on request, an illustrated circular showing 
the subjects thus far published. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or-write B.F. Allen 


THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS 
OF MICHIGAN AND THE WEST 


are illustrated and described in a handsome 
folder which has just been issued by the 
Michigan Central “The Niagara Falls 
Route.” The folder is designed for the 
special use of people in the East who wish | 
to learn something about the resorts of 
Michigan (including Mackinac Island and 
the Lake Superior region) Wisconsin, Min- | 
nesota, Yellowstone Park, Colorado, Utah, | 
and the Pacific Coast, and will be sent on 
application to W. H. Underwood, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Three books have lately been published 
that teachers ought to examine. They are 
Way Marks for Teachers, by Sarah L. Ar- 
nold, supervisor of primary schools, Minne- 
apolis, giving progressive methods with ovt- 
line lessons and specimen work; Beacon 
Lights of Patriotism, by Henry B. Carring- 
ton, U.S. A., LL. D., containing patriotic 
poetry and prose of all ages and peoples, and 
Elementary Course in Biology, by J. H. 
Pillsbury, A. M., a guide in the study of liv- 
ing organisms, based on practical experi- 
ments with plants and animals. These and 
other high class books for schools are des- 
cribed in the catalogues of Silver, Burdett | 
& Co. 


One is brought to realize vividly the great 


improvements that are being made, so far |. 


as safety and comfort in traveling are con- 
cerned by taking a trip over one of our lead- 
ing railroads. If old enough to remember 
the time when there were no railroads, and 
there are many such persons yet living, the 
modes of travel at present will appear all 
the more striking. The conveniences one 
enjoys, the sights one sees, and the towns 
one passes in going over the Michigan Cen- 
tral railroad are described ina little book en- 
titled Comfort in Travel. Their extensive 
connections, well appointed cars (including 
parlor, dining, and sleeping coaches), care- 
ful running to schedule time, and other 
features make this a favorite route between | 
the East and the West. All these features 
are fully described in this little book, which | 
is a model for fine printing and elegant il- | 
lustrations. (Rand, McNally & Co., Chi- | 
cago.) 


Ginn & Co., will publish this month, | 
Fables and Rhymes for Beginners, by Supt. | 
John G. Thompson, Leominster, Mass., and | 
Thomas E,. Thompson, master of John R. | 
Rollins school, Lawrence, Mass. This book | 
nas two features, the combination of which | 
distinguishes it from other primers and first | 
readers: First, it introduces the child, at | 
once, to literature in the form of the fable 
and easy poetry, and second, it has a voca- | 
bulary of but two hundred words. 





Littell’s Living Age, makes a most at-| 
tractive and generous offer to new sub-| 
scribers by promising to send to all ow re- | 
mitting for the year 1895 the weekly issues | 
for the remainaer of this year adsolutelv 


Sree. 


The popularity of Bill Nye among all 
classes of readers has never been so thor-| 
oughly evinced as since the publication of 
his Comic History A the United States. 
The book was published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company late in March, and those who} 
know Nye’s writings only through the col- | 
umns of the Sunday papers will be sur-| 
prised to learn that it has already passed | 
through seven editions and is still selling | 
very largely. ’ 


The Ladies’ Home Fournal, which was 
outlet to composers of repute, finds all the 


van announcing that the new song which 
he has just finished will be published in that 





Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


magazine, 


practically the first magazine to offer an| 


musical men rallying to it, Sir Arthur Sulli- | 


Blood Poisoning 


“Twelve years ago my wife was picking rasp- 
berries when she scratched herself on a briar, 
the wound from which 
soon developed into a 
running sore, between > 
her knee and ankle. We 
tried medical skill on 
every side, with no effect. 
About a year ago she 
read of Hood’s Sursapa- 
rilla and concluded to try 
it herself, and while tak- 
ing the first bottle she 
felt better and continued 














with it until today she ts kes See 
entirely cured and better Mrs. Aughenbaugh. 


thanever, The sore was healed up im seven 


Hood’s:*Cures 


weeks. Her limb is perfectly sound.” J. N. 
AUGHENBAUGS, Etters, York Co. Pa. 


Hooo’s Pits cure liver ills, sick head- 
ache, jaundice, indigestion. 250. Try a box. 








FE-VERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. epared in five 
minutes from a bottle of 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles, All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 








BOVININE 


Is absorbed 


circulation almost 





into the 
in- 
stantly. Beef teas and 
broths contain no nour- 


ishment whatever. 





WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
iT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

$ Baye cur 2 drower walnet ov cok fa» 
proved Arm Singer mac! 

finely finished, nickel etek eaepeel to light 

and heavy work; for 10 Years; with 

Automatic Bobbin Cylis- 





Isand G 


FREE eS hee 
| OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabssh Ave. CHICAGO, ILI. 
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A new outline history of England has 
been prepared for the Chautauqua reading 
course by Profs. Katharine Coman and Eliz- 
abeth Kendall, of Wellesley college. The 
title of the volume, The Growth of the Eng- 
lish Nation, suggests the plan and method 
which the authors have adopted. The at- 
tempt has been to exhibit the many differ- 
ent elements of national growth which char- 
acterize the progress of a people from early 
times to the stage of modern organization. 


General Bradley T. Johnson is the author 
of General Washington, which will be pub- 
lished immediately by D. Appleton & Co. 
in the Great Commanders series, 


Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, author of Our 
Home Pets, in a recent interview reprinted 
in Book News, furnished an explanation of 
her popular method in describing the habits 
of animals. “I don’t care anything about 
the science of ornithology,” Mrs. Miller said, 
“1 don’t care about how many bones a bird 
has, nor how many feathers there are in his 
tail; but how he lives, the making of nests, 
and the bringing up of the young—the do- 
mestic life—is what I prefer to study.” 


Do you know that the /owest rates to all 
points West are obtained via. the Nickle 
Plate Road? The shortest line between 
Buffalo and Chicago. Palace Buffet sleep- 
ing cars. Fast trains; inquire of nearest 
ticket agent or address, F. J. Moore, Gen’l 
Agent, 23 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Peculiar to Itself. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla is peculiar to itself, in a strict- 
ly medicinal sense, in three important particulars, 
viz: first, in the combination of remedial agents 
used ; second, in the proportion in which they are 
mixed; third, in the process by whi-h the active 
curative properties of the preparation are secured. 
These three important points make Hood’s Sarsa- 

rilla peculiar in its merit, as it accomplishes cures 

itherto unknown. 


An edition of one thousand copies of W. 
M. Conway's great work, Climbing in the 
Himalayas, has been sold in England,where 
the book is the literary feature of the sea- 
son, and large editions have been sold in 
India and the colonies. The American 
edition, published by D. Appleton & Co., 
has met with the reception due “ an epoch- 
making book,” to use the language of one 
critical journal. 


Impaired digestion repaired by BEECH- 
AMS PILLS, 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRvP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by Drugaiess, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

Ginn & Co’s. National School Library of 
Song will consist of a series of small vol- 
umes primarily intended to meet varied 
wants in upper grades of music instruction 
in schools. Each number will present 
ninety-six pages of musical material, care- 
fully selected, arranged, and edited in ac- 
cordance with the special purpose of the 
book. The series will not be graded as a 
whole, but the secondary titles of each num- 
ber will indicate its scope and object. It 
will frequently happen that two or more 
volumes of this series will be eminently 
fitted to take the place of a graded reader, 
and very full indexes will render it possible 
for teachers to use these volumes with great 
facility and surety. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
we and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $: and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 

odern Conveniences. _ 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co,, Proprietors. 





Pears’ 


A clean and 
whole skin 
is comfort- 
able. 

Have you 
used Pears’ 
soap 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, .MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth. Patcb- 
Ras! and 






Qe es, 
Pr ss Skin Diseases, 
wee and every blem 
we ee ish on beauty ; 
mee So and defies detec 
=m Regs tion. On its vir 
Foe > tues it has stood 
Dada o the test of 43 
& PDA ears—no other 

ae as—and is 80 





harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Acce 


no coun 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
ha pa 
tient): “As you 


lad 2s will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream 
as the least harmless of all —~ preparations.” 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in 
jury to the skin. “= 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all pages and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., c 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Keward for 

rrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





all remedies fail. Sold 
qaly by F. Hiscox, 863 B’way, N.Y. Write for beok of 


§ AHEAD NOISES CURED | 2s 
DEAF NSS. 2.084 rhe eth 











THE 


Picroresoue 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVEKYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
THE ONLY LINE 
WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 

NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. I. ROBERTS, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle 
Sold Everywhere, 


TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


























What book can give 
you most help in 
raphy. eth- 
ods in Arithmetic, aieory, of ucation, etc, 
6cents. E. L, KELLOGG & OO., 61 East 


Ninth Street, New York, 





WON, “VES WED 


6O0@ 





THUR =OFRIL = GAT. SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 








LADIES 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth ? 
will replenish itt FREE, 





HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets 


Are the old dishes owe 
e 
Why drink poor teas and coffees and 


ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 


for all. 


Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 


Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 


Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. 


GOOD IN- 


COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 


Spices. Work for all. 


paid, 


3 1-2 ibs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. Charges 
Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. 


prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


For full particulars, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ** 9. f°" 
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Fanciful Tales. 


By Frank R. Stockton. Edited with Notes for use in Schools by Julia Elizabeth Lang- 
worthy, Chicago Public Schools. With an Introduction by Mary E, Burt. 135 
pages, 4 full-page illustrations. Cloth, price 50 cents. 

“Old Pipes and the Dryad, ” “The Bee Man of Orn,’* The Clocks of Rondaine,” “ The Griffin | 
and the Minor Canon,” and ** The Christmas Truants" are the stories which make the book. They are 
much akin to the old Classical myths and folk-lore and can” be easily read by children from eight to ten 

ears old. Each breathes the true spirit of childhood. Good natured merriment and the spontaneous 
aughter of a normal growth are here found as factors in education. The ethical qualities of the book will 
fecommend it to all. 
Teachers, Superintendents and School Boards are invited to examine it. 
will be cheerfully answered. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 163, 157 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


All correspondence 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Mead’s Elementary Composition and Rhetoric. 
By Prof. W. E. Mean, Wesleyan University. 


Wells’ Elements of Geometry. 


By Wesster We ts, Prof. of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 


Descriptiv+, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps, Excellent Illustrations. 

Teachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and 
—_ will be refreshed by this book in which Geography is taught with direct reference to the business 

ife. 


Progressive educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 
acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of | 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington Street, 47 East roth Street, 15t Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


Revised Edition. 








Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together 4 A oes miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned other ise easily and ae Gottgnetems in — year.”—Mm 

rv, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Livy, Homer’s liad, Gospel of St. John, and 

non "s yin Be each to teachers for examination, $1.8. 
's Practical and Pr ve Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 

to ail ain systems. Price to teachers for examination, ‘gi 0. 
Sargent's ny ah eG Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 

Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


— ~ 


Manesca’ 
Sample pages of our Interlinears free. 


| teaching. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Of Art, Science and Industry. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


NORMAL COURSE 


FOR THE TRAINING OF 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


There is at present a large demand for thorough- 


| ly trained commercial teachers, and with the ad- 


dition of commercial high schools to the public 


| school systems of our cities this demand will be 
| greatly increased. The purpose of this Vorma/ 


Course is to afford teachers the advantages of a 


| thorough commercial training under the most 


favorable conditions, 


SUBJECTS: Industrial and Commercial Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship, Commercial Geography, English, 
Civics, Bookkeeping, Business Forms and Customs, 
Economics, History and Principles of Commerce, 


| American Industries, Commercial Legislation, Busi- 


ness Printing and Advertising, Office Practice, Type- 
writing, Stenography (optional), Physical Tiaining. 
The course will also include lectures on Methods, Insti- 
tutes and History of Education and School Economy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Appli- 
cants must have attained the age of twenty-one, and 
must have had at least two years’ experience in 
The class for 1894-5 will be limited to 
twenty, ten of whom will graduate in one year. 


The environments and associations of the Insti- 
tute, the opportunity afforded for studying its 
many departments and methods, its library and 
museum privileges, and its courses of public lec- 
tures and concerts add very largely to the benefit 
to be derived from its Normal pon The total 
enrollment in all departments during 1893-4 was 
2701. 

For announcement and further particulars ad- 


| dress the Secretary. 





School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


‘University of the Cityof New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 
Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 


tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 


Complete professional preparation for those 


| seeking to become superintendents, princi- 


pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 


ers of higher rank. 
Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered. 


Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City, 














“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 











Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U. 8. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 








DERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JoURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


R*™ 























PARAGON OF SONC. 


By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
oy, Rest Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The ae book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mewy. Price so cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


G. F. Rost & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 

mtains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., com d and arranged ex y for 
this book. “There i is also a short elementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campigile. A collection of Preludes. 
ar eh and music for all occasions, select 


ted 


| tj the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 


“MUSIC TABLET 
with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
ea. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
ated for tearing. a5 cents 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI—- NEW YORK — CHICAGO 





